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CHAPTER XV. 
BRION’S EBSCAPE. 


“Js the moon up, cap’n?” said Buckeye, rub- 
bing his eyes. There not being any response, 
he added, presently, “I ’spect it’s about time to 
be stirrin’.” 

Nobody informing him whether it was “ time 
to be stirrin’” or not, the trapper raised himself 
to a sitting posture. “ Beavers and otters! how 
the cretur sleeps! I say, cap’n, wake up!” 

The silence remaining unbroken, Buckeye arose 
and turned to the spot where he supposed Brion 
to be slumbering. 

“ Beard of the prophet Smith! He isn’t here! 

Vell, he can’t be fur off, that’s sartin. Per- 
haps he’s gone after the horses. No he hasn’t, 
neither; there they stand in plain sight. Flash, 
you fine speciment of a quadrupid, come here.” 
Buckeye whistled, and the animal approached 
him. 

“Flash, you’re an oncommon cretur—you be ; 
you never spoke yet, but I reckon you’ve got 
the fakilty of doin’ a heap of things that you 
never have. Come, now, where’s the cap’n ?” 
Flash rubbed his cold nose against his master’s 
cheek for an answer. 

“Don’t pertend you don’t know, for if the red- 
skins have got souls, in coorse you’ve got one ; 
for there’s a great deal more nat’ral cultivation 
about ye than they can make ashow on. Flash, 
you rogue, act up to your highest instincts, and 
keep up your repetation as an extrordinor ani- 
mil as you are.” 

Fiash, laboring under the disadvantages pecu- 
liar to his kind, could only respond to these in- 
terrogatories and compliments by continuing his 
friendly caresses. Buckeye believed that the 
partisan was somewhere in the vicinity, and 
would soon appear, and waited his return for a 
faw moments very patiently. He then walked 
about the immediate vicinity and called him ; 
but meeting with no success, anxiety for his 
safety became the predominant feeling. He ex- 
tended his investigations to a larger cireum- 
ference. Tiring of his useless search, he seated 
himself a short distance from the place where he 
had slept, to wait awhile longer for the appear- 
ance of the partisan. There, in the solitude, 
very strange thoughts went trooping through the 
brain ofthe trapper. His reflections turned upon 
the object of Brion’s solicitude. His imagina- 
tion dwelt upon Mignon. He saw her so far 
exalted above other mortals, that it would seem 
nu sin to worship her. His warm, honest heart 

owed to her fair image and rendered homage. 
ibition in connection with her he had not; 
she was too high above him, in his idea, to look 
iown so low; he had no such hope. He could 
adore only from a great distance. A subdued 
teeling of sadness crept over him; a moisture 











gathered in his eyes—eyes that seldom confess- 

ed such weakness. With his brow in his broad 

palm, he indulged in thoughts that were never, 
er to be told to her whom they concerned. 
Come, Buckeye, be a man!’ quoth he. 
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Buckeye ceased speaking, and witha sigh, the 
first perchance that woman had drawn from his 
breast, turned his eyes toward the firmament. 
The moon was looking plaeidly upon him; her 
unruifled friendly face seemed to encourage the 
mountaineer, and utter a prophecy of pleasant 
nights to come. During his revery he had near- 
ly forgotten the horses; but now he arose and 
looked for them. Flash was lying down and 
Brion’s animal was standing a few rods distant. 

“ By the book of Mormon!” exclaimed Buck- 
eye, suddenly. ‘ Somebody’s arter the cap’n’s 
hoss !” His observant eyes had detected a man 
crouched in the grass in the act of cutting the 
side-line from the trapper’s steed. 

“Look this way!” shouted Buckeye. 

The thief obeyed, not certain that the words 
were addressed to him ; but all doubts were dis- 
pelled when he saw the trapper’s long rifle cov- 
ering his head. 

“Tf your life’s worth anythin’ in partic’lar to 
ye, get up and come this way, and try to remem- 
ber that if you run, I’ll drop you as I would a 
’tarnal catamount !” 

“You've got me,” replied the horse-stealer, 
“ and I don’ see as I can dodge it.” 

“No more than you can a rifle ball,” returned 
the mountaineer; ‘so walk up to the cap’n’s 
office and settle.” 

The detected offender reluctantly advanced, 
revealing no less a personage than the half- 
breed. 

“ O, ivs you, is it? Well, this is nice kind of 
business for a cretur with white blood in his 
veins. Is’pect there’s no other branch of in- 
dustry that you can git into,” said Buckeye, as 
Beavertaker approached. 

“The Ingin individovals who give you your 
name made a slight mistake, I reckon; they 
ought to called you Horsetaker, and there’d been 
some sense in it. What have you to say agin 
bein’ shot? which’ll put a nat’ral end to your 
life, as ’twere.”’ 

“ The same objections that yon’d have under 
similar circumstances !” retorted the half breed, 
sullenty. 
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stealing is not esteemed a crime, but rather a 
virtue,” returned Beavertaker. 

“And the only vartue you’ve got about you, 
probably!” quoth Buckeye. 

“T don’t boast of my goodness,” returned the 
half-breed. 

“ Well, jest clap down on your knees and say 
over a little sunthin’, and I'll give ye a bit ofa 
lift toward the half-breed kentry. Is’pect you 
haven't got Ingin blood enough in ye to care any 
great about a death-song, and as for your ex- 
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T shail tarry no longer amid these hills ; I must 
direct my footsteps to some distant spot where 
the name of Redpath is unknown.” 

“Tf that’s the case, then free your conscience 
atonce, and you'll go lighter for havin’ cast off 
a great burden of deviliry,” advised Buokeye. 

“There is one thing I regret,” added the half: 
breed, with some show of remorse. 

‘* That’s right; I’m glad to hear ye say so; it 
makes haif breed human natur appear to better 
advantage. Tell me what it is that you're sorry 
for?” 

“Twill; it is that I sold myself to Pierre 
Mariot.” 

“And well you may, for he is a villain. As 
it can’t now make any difference to you, either 
in regard to your pay or futur prospects, inform 
me what Mariot has been tryin’ to do?” 

“At first his object was to destroy the trap- 
pers of the American Fur Company.” 

“That I have found out already,” said the 
trapper. 

““ When Mignon appeared,” resumed Beaver- 
taker, “and went over to Brion’s party, it then 
became his great object to obtain possession of 
her person, and by a series of persecutions, over- 
come her objections to his wishes.” 

“And what might his wishes be ?”’ 

“To make her Madame Mariot, of course.” 

“T have yet another question to ask.” 

“Ask it.” 

“Can you tell me where Mademoiselle Bell- 
mar is now ?” 

“$he is travelling toward the Plains as fast 
as fleet horses can carry her. She is with Ma- 
riot, and Headley was his instrument. But the 
end is not yet; Headley loves her, and there 
will be a struggle between the two.” 

“Beard of Smith! Jest whatI thought! Put 
two scoundrels together to serve the devil, and 
directly they’ll go to cuttin’ each other’s throats. 
What trail is that the cap’n and I have been 
followin’ ?” 

“ That of a small party of Blackfeet who have 
sworn never to return to their village without a 
prisoner.” 

“Are you in airnest ?” 

‘Entirely so. I haven’t much inducement to 
tell falsehoods with that warning messenger at 
my feet. As I shall be far from here before 
another sun rises, I care not who knows the 
plans of my employer, or those connected with 
him.” 

“Ah, that gives mean idea! Depend on’t, 
the cap’n’s in trouble. It’s probable that the 
thought of Mignon kept him awake, and he got 
up and followed this trail, and has been taken 
by this war party. By Joe’s Smith’s beard! I 
must be after him.” 

“Tf he has been captured, it will be useless; 
for they pride themselves on fulfilling their oath 
when they go on such a mission. You must 
abandon him to his fate. He will die by the 
awful ordeal of twelve fires, and his torture will 
be continued for the space of three days.” 

“ Abandon the cap’n! ftwelve fires! three 
days! never, never! I'll mount Flash and be 
arter him likea streak! It sha’n’t be said thata 
free trapper deserted a brother in the hour of his 

xtremity.” A 

“Madman, stop! you will but go to share his 
fate !” 

“Share his fate? I’m willin’ to—I’m willin’ 
to, if can’t save him What is fire to a true 
All the fire in the werld 
can’t burn up the immortal principle of an hon- 
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sorrow; I love the prairies and the wide skies 
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me, and I love to hunt the buffalo upon the great 
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hunting-grounds of the red man. I go, and we 


shall never meet again. Honest trapper, fare- 
well!” Beavertaker said no more, but turning 
away, was soon out of sight. 
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exhibition of sagacity that seemed quite common- 
place to the trapper, who kept mattering to 
himself: 

“Abandon the cap’n! twelve fires! three days! 
beard of Smith !” 

When Flash had gone on in this manner for 
a half or three quarters of an hour, he stopped, 
snuffed the air, and shook his head. 

“He smells the creturs!” said Buckeye; 
“‘they’re near—I never knew him to fail.” He 
dismounted and stood a moment beside his 
horse. 

“Flash,” said he, gently, stroking the crea- 
ture’s neck with his hand, “ we’ve been friends a 
great while, and it wouldn’t be like ye to desart 
me now. Stay here and be as still as death. 
If I don’t see ye agin, butgo under, the same as 
a good many better men have, don’t never let 
an Ingin riptile swing his leg across your back.” 

Buckeye walked a few paces, then paused and 
looked at Flash. How many associations that 
look might have recalled. The thought naturally 
occurred to him that he might never again mount 
the faithful steed that had been his companion 
for so many years. 

“Now old feller, take care of yourself,” he 
added, addressing himself in an admonitory way. 
Stooping until his figure presented but half its 
usual attitude, the trapper glided onward and 
soon reached the dell, where active preparations 
were being made for the death of the prisoner. 

The savages had already fixed twelve green 
stakes in the ground and were gathering heaps 
of fagots. To Buckeye this was a mournful 
spectacle; he gazed from his place of conceal- 
ment with mingled feelings of horror and indig- 
nation. He felt himself in a dreadful dilemma; 
he could witness the agonies of his friend with 
but little chance of aiding him, or he could fly 
for assistance back to the canon with the terrible 
fear following him at every step that he might 
be too late to save his life. Thus he remained a 
silent spectator of the awful preliminaries, suf- 
fering a painful perplexity that caused the per- 
spiration to roll continuously from his forehead. 
Knowing that it would be rash to undertake any- 
thing in favor of Brion against such numbers, he 
concluded to go for assistance, hoping, by dint 
of hard riding, to return in season to save the 
captain’s life. Creeping back, he mounted Flash 
and rode away as fast as his fleet limbs could 
carry him. 

Meantime, the partisan was lying upon the 
ground in the most painful position. He saw 
the green stakes driven, fagots brought, dry pine 
splinters prepared, and various other arrange- 
ments calculated to shake the sternest resolution. 
He had abandoned himself to his fate with a kind 
of despairing apathy, when a sudden recollec- 
tion lke a gleam of light flashed through his 
mind. 

“ Prairiewolf,” said he, “it is not the will of 
the Great Spirit that I should die now.” 

“White men talk often of the Great Spirit,” 
replied the chief, ironically. ‘Why do yon 
think he has not called you, and that you shall 
live longer upon the earth ?” 

“Unbutton my hunting frock, and you will 
find that beneath it which will answer your 
question.” 

“Do you carry such a great medicine uncer 
your garments ? 


Prairiewolf, contemptuous 


I will see, paleface,” added 





Sending over Brion, he tore open his frock, 
and there was revealed to his wondering sight 
the figure of a raven wrought in beads. Prairie- 
wolf stood silent and confounded ; rage and dis- 
appointment were pictured upon his visage. 

“Accursed Fox!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Some of 
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tune should he with me and against you, 1 will 
use my advantage better than you would have 


done. Thou fierce wolf's whelp, adiea!” 

A brave advanced and handed Brion his rife ; 
throwing the weapon upon his shoulder, he 
walked from the camp of his enemies with a firm 
and dignified step. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A NEW ADVENTURE 


Bniow took the way he had come, and as he 
increased the distance between himself and the 
savages, quickened his pace. Delivered from a 
fate so dreadful, he could not hut be sensible to 
those emotions natural to the occasion, which 
can to some extent be excited in the most cal- 
lous and darkened soul. Man is disposed to 
cling to life, and will accept the most wretched 
existence rather than yield to an ordeal so wrap- 
ped about with mystery as death. He not only 
shrinks from dying, but fears also to be dead ; 
by which we mean that he is afraid of that 
which follows the mere act of giving up the 
breath ; it appals him to think that the material 
body will fall again into its elemental principles 
after consciousness has gone out of it. But 
Brion had less of this horror of death than many 
who make greater pretensions to courage, and 
affect more picty and resignation to the will of 
God. 

As he hurried from the scene of trial (the re- 
membrance of which caused him to shudder), 
he poured forth those humble acknowledge- 
ments ever due from human minds to the Divine 
Principle that is never otherwise than present 
with us. 

“Wabuma!” said a voice near the moun- 
taineer, at the moment when he was passing the 
chapparal adverted to in another place. The 
partisan cocked his rifle and looked for the 
speaker, who immediately emerged from the 
mezquit at his left. 

“What is your purpose?” questioned Brion, 
presenting his rifle. 

“To pay a debt I owe you!” replied the 
figure. 

“I know you not,” added the captain. 

“Yan-kee, Iam Blackbird, son of the Raven,” 
rejoined the Indian. 

The partisan eased the hammer of his rifle- 
lock softly back upon the unbroken cap, and 
dropped the breach of the weapon to the ground. 

“Ah! I remember.” 

“ Wabama! attend thou! When yonder war- 
party set out I was not ready, for I bad certain 
rites to perform necessary to ensure success ; I 
overtuok them this morning, after you had given 
Prairiewolf the great medicine.” 

“Go on,” said Brion 

“ Prairiewolf cut your bonds, and said, ‘Arise; 
you are at liberty, arise and depart.’ ” 

“Yes,” added Brion, wondering at what 
Blackbird was coming. 

“But,” resumed the Indian, “he spoke de- 
ceitfally, and there was wickedness in his heart. 
Yankee, he has planned your death. When 
you pass yonder spring, two braves will spring 
upon you and dispatch you with their toma- 
hawks. Prairiewolf has sent them there for that 
purpose; they are crouching in the grass, wait- 
ing the sound of your coming.” 

“ Blackbird, behold how the Great Spirit re- 
wards me for a merciful act!” replied the moun 
taineer, earnestly. 

“Wawa! the Master of Life is just; he never 
forgets, and his red children are like him,” an- 
swered Blackbird 

“Do you not fear the consequences of betray- 
ing this secret ?”’ Brion asked. 

“JT would have warned you of this if the 
twelve fires that were to be lighted for you were 
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father and mine,” said the partisan, impressively. | “You are indeed a pitiful knave, and it taxes 


“That is well; yes the Great Spirit is always 
near ; he knows when I go out on the war-path 
and when I return.” 

“Then fear to offend him by deeds that are 
offensive to his nature—repugnant to all the 
laws of his being. If thine enemy hunger feed 
him ; if he thirst give him drink.” 

“If such be your God, go and learn to be like 
him; then come back and teach the red man ; 
but stay till you can come without rifles and 
whiskey !” cried Blackbird, indignantly. 

“The rebuke is just, brother; my people 
have merited it; you have put a seal upon my 
tongue. My way is around the base of yonder 
hill—I go.” 

“ Yan-kee, I have given life for life; go your 
way, and remember that Blackbird did not prove 
ungrateful.” 

The Indian vanished like a spirit—so quickly 
did he glide into the tangled depths of the chap- 
paral—and the partisan changing his course, 
made a detour to the right, thus avoiding the 
ambush of the wily Prairiewolf. He reached 
the spot where he had left Buckeye, found his 
horse quietly feeding, but of course saw nothing 
of the trapper or Flash. 

It was now daylight. Thinking it probable 
that Buckeye was looking for him, Brion con- 
cluded to remain in that vicinity awhile, believing 
he should be more likely to find him in that 
way than by searching for him. He did not by 
any means intend to slumber, but having slept 
none during the night, nature proved stronger 
than his resolution, and he fell into an unquiet 
sleep, in which he dreamed of the Blackfeet and 
Mignon. He was aroused from his somnolency 
by sounds that would not have been noticed by 
one who had not passed many years in a country 
where constant watchfulness was required, but 
which proved to be produced by human feet ; for 
the first object that met the mountaineer’s gaze 
was a man who was looking wistfully at his 
horse. 

“Stranger,” said Brion, “what brings you 
here ?” 

The individual, who obviously had not seen 
the partisan, now turned toward him with a start 
indicative of surprise. 

“Ah,” added Brion, immediately, “I think we 
have met before ?” 

“Yes, and not much to my advantage,” re- 
plied the man, pointing to a wound upon his 
head. 

“ You received that little memento of my good 
will at the timber near the canon,” continued 
the partisan. 

“I’m pretty well aware of it!” said Kincaid, 
moodily. 

“This meeting, I perceive, is opportune; I 
have some questions to propose to you which I 
hope you will answer without prevarication,” 
said Brion. 

“T can tell better after I hear your inter- 
rogatories.”’ 

“My first question is, can you inform me 
where Pierre Mariot is ?” 

“T shall not answer,” said Kincaid. 

“« My next,” resumed Brion, “is this : Is Miss 
Bellmar with him ?” 

* “Treply to that as to the other question,” was 
the response. 

“ Villain !” exclaimed Brion. 

“Tf that suits you, why let it be so,” replied 
the Frenchman, with a sneer. 

“You were douhtless about to appropriate my 
horse ?” 

“‘T supposed it to be an estray.” 

“No apologies ; horse-stealing, I presume, 
could easily be reconciled to your conscience ; 
you are not tender, I think. But as the civil 
questions I have asked remain unanswered, I 
will propose another: Tell me if you have any 
knowledge of the movements of Headley ?” 

“ T have.” 

“That is well; where is he ?” 

“That is something I did not agree to tell 
you.” 

“ Scoundrel !” 

“You being here there are two, then!” 

“A trace to this obstinacy! I am intensely 
interested in Miss Bellmar, and the movements 
of Headley and Mariot; tell me where to find 
them, and I will make it worth your trouble.” 

“©O, you will buy me ?” 

“If it does not go beyond my means, yes. 
Name your price ?” 

Kincaid reflected a few seconds, and then 
added : 

“ You will not keep faith with me.” 

“ By my honor, yes !” exclaimed Brion. 

“Honor! what is that? Talk not to me of 
honor! In this world men are governed by 

interest, solely.” 

“ That is doubtless your view of things, but 
not mine.” 

“Tf you understood yourself perfectly, you 
would see that selfishness in some form or other 
governs all your actions,” 

“It is false !” 

“No; itis true, as I can prove. You seek 
this young woman but to gratify your selfish- 
ness,” said Kincaid. 

“Nay, knave, you do me wrong! I seek but 
her happiness.” 

“And her happiness, you secretly believe, 
will consist in ministering to yours.” 

“Tam tempted to chastise your insolence, but 
itis against my principles to take the aggressive.” 

“You spoke of buying my knowledge ; what 
will you give ?” 

“What do you demand ?” 

“There is your horse ; it is a fine one; I will 
accept him as a gift, and in return for your 
kindness, tell you all I know of Mademoiselle 
Bellmar and Mariot,” said Kincaid, with a cool 
effrontery provoking to Brion, who was loth to 
part with an animal he valued highly. 

“ Tt is a hard bargain you are driving with me, 
but I will compromise the matter by giving you 
the price of the animal in morey or such goods 
as I have at the encampment,” he answered. 

“No, that will not do; I'll have the horse, or 
it’s no trade, and nota word passes my lips; 
so choose, and that quickly, for I want to be 
off,” he said. 
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my patience sorely to keep from laying violent 
hands upon you; nevertheless, if these are your 
easiest terms, I accept.” 

“ Saddle him and bring him here, and place 
the bridle rein in my hand, that I may be sure 
there is no trickery about it.” 

With a sigh of regret and something like re- 
morse, the partisan complied with this request. 
Kincaid took the bridle and threw it over the 
animal’s neck. The horse, resenting this famil- 
iarity from a stranger, or frightened at the sud- 
denness of the act, reared and backed, Kincaid 
retiring with him until he was several yards 
from the mountaineer, then springing with agility 
to the saddle, gave him the rein, and struck his 
flanks with his heels. In a second he was gal- 
loping away. 

Brion drew up his rifle with the intention of 
wounding the rascal, but it missed fire. Kincaid 
had taken off the cap while he was saddling the 
horse. 

“Put on a cap!” shouted the Frenchman, 
looking back over his shoulder. At that instant 
the partisan saw a gleam of light passing through 
the air; Kincaid cried out like one in mortal 
pain, and fell headlong from the horse. Brion 
hastened to him ; he found him upon the ground 
in the agonies of death: a steel-headed arrow 
had passed through his lungs, and the glitter- 
ing point was visible near the spinal column be- 
neath the left shoulder. He fixed his glassy 
eyes upon the mountaineer. 

“Tt is ended!” said he, in a husky voice. 
“T’m dying. My fears were prophetic—Red- 
path has stricken me. I wished for your horse 
to leave this accursed region—but it is useless to 
struggle with fate.” 

“ Wretched man! think of your soul!” 

“T believe not in the soul’s immortality ; 
therefore it would be time wasted.” 

“ What ! will you die without confessing God 
and his providences ?” 

“Tf there be such a being as God, it is too 
late now to repent of the many sins I have com- 
mitted against him ; and if there is no such being, 
it would be folly to think otherwise than I have 
done during my life,” said Kincaid, with a pain- 
ful effort that excited the sympathetic pity of 
the partisan. 

“Miss Bellmar is with Mariot and Headley; 
you will find them somewhere on the trail to the 
city of the Great Salt Lake. Raise me up a lit- 
tle.” Brion did so, supporting him with his 
willing arms. 

“Mon Dieu! why did not the red fiend aim 
at my head, and save me these direful throes! 
Ah, my sight is failing—I’m entering the region 
of eternal darkness. Good trapper, it is but a 
step from life to death—and death is @ sleep, 
profound, unbroken, lasting forever and ever! 
Lay me on my side.” 

The captain laid him gently on his side. 

“ When the breath has left me, honest Brion, 
tie a heavy stone to my body and sink it in the 
waters of the Nebraska.” 

“ Yes,” said Brion, “I will do it.” 

“That is all; it grows darker—the portals 
are grim and horrible—but—but death—is eter- 
nal—eternal sleep !” 

Kincaid never spoke again; he had gone to 
test the realities of the unknown hereafter, 


[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 





USING A WHOLE EGG. 


A friend told us a story a few days since, 
illustrating the free, generous character of the 
Trish, which we consider too good to be lost, and 
therefore give it to our readers. 

Our friend’s wife being in delicate health, it 
was resolved that a girl should be procured to 
do the housework, that the lady might have an 
opportunity to recover her health and spirits. 
After visiting an intelligence office for two or 
three mornings, a fine, buxom lass of about 
twenty years of age, but six months from swate 
Treland, was selected, and instructed as to the 
duties that would be expected of her. 

“ Now, then,” says the lady, ‘ pour the ground 
coffee into the pot, then pour in the hot water, 
after a few minutes’ boiling, put in one-half of 
an egg. so;” and the lady illustrated each de- 
scription by demonstration. ‘“ You understand, 
don’t you ?” says the lady. 

“‘Indade I do mum,” was the response ; “ bile 
the coffee, grind in the wather, and dhrop in the 
half of an egg. Isn’t that it, mum?” 

“All right,” replied the lady. ‘Now, then, 
to-morrow morning we'll see how well you re- 
member it.” 

To-morrow morning came, and the coffee was 
as good as could be expected. The third morn- 
ing came, and to the astonishment of oar friend 
and wife, the coffee was undrinkable and nauseat- 
ing; even the odor of it was sickening. Bridget 
was called, and questioned, as follows: 

“Bridget, did you first put the ground coffee 
in the pot ?”’ 

“ Tndade I did, mum.” 

“Did you then pour in the hot water ?” 

“ Sure I did.” 

“ How long did you let it boil ?” 

“Five minutes, mam.” 

“ What did you do then ?” 

“] put in the egg, mum.” 

«Just as I showed you the other morning ?” 

“ Well, to tell the thruth, mum,” says Bridget, 
giving her garments a hitch with her brawny 
hands, ‘to tell ye the thruth, I would not put in 
the half of the egg, as ye tould me, but the egg 
was a had one, and [ thought ye wouldn’t mind 
about the kaping the half of it, and so I dhropped 
in the critter as it was.”—N. Y. Dutchman. 





NATURE’S LESSONS OF RELIGION. 


There is a religion in everything around us; a 
calm and holy religion in the unbreathing things 
of nature, which man would do well to imitate. 
It is a meek and blessed influence, stealing as it 
were, unawares upon the heart. It comes—it 
has no terror or gloom inits approaches. It has 
nothing to rouse up the passions; it is untram- 
melled by the creeds and unshadowed by the su- 
perstitions of man. It is fresh from the hands of 
the Author, and glowing with the immediate 
presence of the great spirit which pervades and 
quickens it. Itis wmtten onthe arched sky. It 
looks out from every star, it is »mong the hills 
and valleys of the earth, where the shrubless 
mountain-top pierces the thin atmosphere of 
eternal winter, or where the mighty forest flactu- 
ates before the strong winds with its dark waves 
of green foliage. It is spread out like a legible 
language upon the broad bosom of the unsleep- 
ing ocean. It is this that uplifts the spirit with- 
in us, until it is tall enough to overlook the 
shadows of our place of probation; which breaks 
link after limk the chain that binds us to mor- 
tality, and which opens to the imegination a 
world of spiritual beauty and holiness.— Whittier. 
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TEACHER AND PUPIL, 
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Many years ago, in what is now one of the | 5... 


most thriving manufacturing villages of New | adjustment, and he consented to go. When the 


England, stood a small school house, but, small 
as it was, it was all-sufficient for the accommo- 
dation of the scholars of the little hamlet. Mal- 
colm Wallace was the tutor, and an excellent 
one he was. Strict and severe, but never un- 
just nor revengeful. Of a firm, unyielding will, 
but never led away by anger or passion. He 
was of Scotch descent, as his name would indi- 
cate, and he possessed in an ample degree the 
hardy, honest characteristics of his ancestors. 

One bright summer’s afternoon, Malcolm 
Wallace sat in his desk, and fora long while 
after the school had been called to order he re- 
mained upon his high stool with a thoughtful, 
troubled countenance. 

“Edward Lee!’ he at length pronounced, 
firmly, but yet reluctantly, “come hither.” 

A bright-eyed, golden haired boy, of some 
twelve or fourteen years, answered the summons. 
He was a proud looking lad, and his dark, gray 
eye flashed as he met the master’s stern look, 
but there was a quiver of the nether lip, and a 
blanch-spot upon the cheek, which told of a flut- 
tering heart. 

“ Edward,” the master spoke, “ yesterday thou 
toldst me that thy mother kept thee at home. 
Thou rememberest ?” 

The boy hung his head, but made no reply. 

“T saw thy mether this noon, Edward, and 
she told me she had never kept thee from school. 
Thou hast broken two most needful rules. That 
thou didst play the truant is not so bad as the 
falsehood thou toldst to me. Give me thy 
hand.” 

The boy extended his hand, and Malcolm 
Wallace took his heavy ferule and prepared for 
the punishment. The first blow descended 
quick and strong, but the boy neither cried out 
nor shrunk. Straight and bold he stood, his 
dark eye flashing, and his lip now firm as iron. 
The punishment was inflicted, and the boy took 
his seat. Fora while the master was stern and 
thoughtful, for he thought the boy all stubborn 
ness ; but soon he saw Edward’s head droop, and 
as he slowly walked down the opposite aisle he 
saw that the boy was weeping, for he could see 
the tears roll down between his fingers and drop 
upon the floor. The tutor’s features relaxed in 
a moment, and with a lighter step he returned to 
his desk. 

That evening, when the scholars were dis- 
missed, Malcolm Wallace bade Edward remain, 
and after all others were gone the boy was call- 
ed up. His look was defiant, and his small 
hands were clenched. 

“ Edward Lee,” commenced the tutor, slowly 
and feelingly, “I have detained thee for thy 
good, so listen to meas thy friend. O, Edward, 
it pained me most bitterly to punish thee this 
afternoon, but thou knowest I could not help 
it, and yet I can most plainly see that wert thou 
to depart now thy heart would be hardened 
towards me, and for thine ownevil. Edward, 
I would not that it should be thus. God has 
given thee a noble heart, and it pains me to see 
noxious weeds growing up there. Edward, thy 
mother wept when she knew thou hadst spoken 
a falsehood.” 

For the first time the boy’s lip trembled, and 
his eye lost its fire. Malcolm proceeded : 

“Now look forward, Edward, to the time 
when thou shalt be a man, and reflect upon the 
character thou wouldst sustain. Think of thy 
widowed mother, and reflect upon the pride she 
may feel in her noble son. O, how sad, how 
mournful, the fate of him whose word is not to 
be trusted. Error is the shadow of earth which 
rests upon all, but falsehood is asin which the 
wicked aloneembrace. I love thee, Edward, and 
Ishall be happy if thou art happy; and fall well 
thou knowest where happiness is to be found. 
Never—O, never make me punish you again. 
Go home, now, and as you.go think upon what 
I have said ; and ere you sleep 1 hope you may 
have solemnly given your heart to truth and 
honesty for life. Edward, thou canst make thy 
mother very happy if thou wilt but assure her 
that she may ever have confidence in her son. 
Remember—thou art all God has spared to her 
now on earth to cherish and to love. I do not 
think thou wilt ever again cause her to weep. 
There—now go—and God be with and bless 
you to the end.” 

A moment the boy gazed into Malcolm’s face, 
and then he bowed his head and wept. He saw 
all, and he knew all. He knew that of late he 
had spoken falsely many times, but the truth 
was upon him now. He could not speak, for his 
heart was too full. But that night he told his 
mother all, and upon her bosom he pledged his 
soul to truth forevermore. 

* * * * * 

The village school was closed, and Malcolm 
Wallace moved away. Time passed on, and 
new scholars grew up to fill the little school- 
house. Men came to the hamlet, and upon the 
broad stream which flowed near by they discov- 
ered a noble opportunity for turning the rushing 
waters into a power for the use of man. Large 
mills went up, and ere long the simple hamlet 
grew toa great village, and the hum of busi- 
ness was heard, and the habitations of man arose 
upon the spot where birds and beasts were wont 
to repose in the forest shade. The little school- 
house was sold to a shoe-maker, and a great 
academy was raised upon the spot where it had 
stood. 

Among the first to engage in the manufactur- 
ing interest was Edward Lee. His mother own. 
ed a tract of land close by the falls of the river, 
and it was necessary to cut a canal through it, 
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and alsoto build uponit. So Edward, now a | 
. . 1 
man, entered into the business, and he was soon 


among the first men in the thriving place. And 
among all the business men of that town, Ed- 
ward Lee stood preeminent for his unswerving 


integrity and pureness of character. Even the | 


boys had been told by their hopeful parents to 
try and imitate that man. 


And so the yoars passed on, and Edward Lee 


became wealthy and influential, and finally he 


| accepted the office of representative to the State 


legislature. He had often been urged to accept 
the trust, but until now his business had prevent- 
; but now a matter of more than usaal impor 
@ was to come before the legislature for final 


legislature had organized, Mr. Lee was placed 
upon the committee on jails and prisons, and 
also upon other important commissions. 

One day the committee visited the prison 
where poor debtors were confined. 

“Ah,” said Edward Lee to one of his com- 
panions, as they two walked on, leaving the 
others with the jailor, “this is a system of things 
that needs correcting. How many of these poor 
men may be in here only from malice—men 
who have been overtaken by misfortune, and who 
have done nothing absolutely wrong.” 

“ True, true,” returned the other. “And yet 
it is difficult to discriminate in these matters. 
It would be almost impossible to make a law 
which could punish the dishonest and at the 
same time save the unfortunate.” 

“TI think you mistake,” said Lee, modestly. 
“The absolutely dishonest may be reached by 
other statutes ; but simple debt is not a crime. 
This is one of those misfortunes to which all 
business is subject. Society is very apt to take 
its tone from the laws by which it is governed, 
and so long as a poor debtor can be cast into 
prison because, simply, he is unable to pay, just 
so long there will be a tendency to recklessness 
in business, for the seller knows that he holds a 
terrible power over the buyer. But let this law 
be done away with—or, at least, be essentially 
modified—and then society wiil begin to look 
more to the native honesty of its members. In 
short, I am often pained to find how many of 
our statutes make misfortune a crime, and, prac- 
tically, make wealth a shield, behind which all 
sorts of unfairness, and even crime, may be 
perpetrated. Is it not so?” 

“Tis, sir, Truly, truly.” : 

The conversation was here stopped by the ar- 
rival of the jailor, and at length, as they stopped 
before a cell at the extreme end of one of the 
narrow corridors, that functionary said : 

“Here, gentlemen, is the hardest case we 
have,” pointing to the cell. “ There is an old 
man in there who has been confined for over four 
years, and the circumstances are peculiar.” 

“ Let us hear them,”’ said Mr. Lee. 

“ Well, you see—this way a little, gentlemen, 
so that he may not hear. You see he settled 
down in S——, and engaged as teacher of Greek, 
Hebrew and Latin in the academy there. He 
was an old man then. He had a few hundred 
dollars in money which he was persuaded to in- 
vest in the concern; and he did it without know- 
ing that the establishment was already deeply in 
debt. In the adjoining town of M—— there was 
another school of like character, and this one at 
S—— was looked upon as a dangerous rival. 
So an enmity sprang up, and not long afterwards 
the latter school was discontinued. There were 
a number of outstanding notes, and one of the 
leaders of the M—— academy bought them up, 
meaning, when he did so, to use the power thus 
gained in breaking down the establishment ; but 
before he could do so the academy gave up oper- 
ations of itsown accord, and most of those who 
had been engaged in it left for parts unknown. 
The man who had bought up the notes was ex- 
asperated beyond measure when he found how 
things had turned, and in his wrath he came 
down on the poor old man who is now confined 
here. That old man’s name was upon three of 
the notes—they were signed by the three profes- 
sors jointly and severally—and he swore the poor 
man should either pay the notes, or lie in prison 
until they were paid. Perhaps he hoped that 
one or both of the missing professors might come 
forward and pay up under such circumstances ; 
but they never will, and the iron-hearted credi- 
tor will keep his oath.” 

“ Have neither of those professors been found ?” 
asked Lee. 

“No, sir. But they’ve been heard from. 
They’ve got no money ; and they say ifthe cred- 
itor can get his pay by keeping this man in 
prison he is welcome !” 

“And this prisoner’s name ?” 

“ Wallace—Malcolm Wallace!” 

“ Let me see him.” 

“ He likes not to see strangers.” 

“But I knew him once. Let me go in 
alone.” 

The jailor unbarred the heavy door, and Ed- 
ward Lee entered the cell. It was a small, 
close room, with walls of stone, and furnished 
with a low bed, a table, a chair, and a small 
private book-case. Upon the chair sat an old 
man, over whose ears and shoulders the hair 
flowed insnowy whiteness, and whose brow was 
deeply furrowed by age and sorrow. He was 
sadly changed, bat yet Edward recognized at a 
glance his stern, yet kind hearted old tutor. His 
feelings were deeply worked upon, but he be- 
trayed them not. 

“Tam one of the committee appointed by our 
legislature to visit this place,” said Edward, as 
the old man looked uneasily up. 

“Ah,” returned Malcolm, in a tone so deep 
and hollow that the visitor was startled. ‘“ Then 
go and tell them you found an old man dying 
here! dying because he cannot pay that which 
he never owed. Tell them— Bat pass on, 
sir.”” 

Malcolm Wallace bowed his head, aud when 
he looked up again he was alone. 


A friend What mean yout” 
“That is all I know. A man visited you 
yesterday.” 


“Yes—yes. O, he had a kind, a very kind 
look.” 

“Well, he has paid the full amount—fifteen 
hundred dollars—and you are free.” 

“ Free—Free ! the poor man murmured, 
clasping his hands over his eyes, and sinking 
back into his seat. “Alas, but I am now home- 


less! *T were better I had died here!’ 


“Perhaps not. But at any rate, you shall see 


, your deliverer first. He has left word for you to 





“That man had a kind look,” he murmured | 


to himself. “Perhaps he might have helped 


” 


care for an old man like me? 
The day wore on, and the night came and 


passed, and on the next morning the keeper came | 


as was his wont. 
“Malcolm Wallace,” he said, “ you are free.” 
“Free? Free’ the old man uttered, seem- 
ing to doubt the evidence of his own senses. 
“ Yes—free.” 
“And has Mr. H— relented *” 
“No. Your debt is paid.” 
“ Ha—then B—, or F . has returned 7” 
“No. A friend has paid it all.” 





be sent to him. Come, follow me.” 

Malcolm Wallace arose and followed his con- 
ductor out. At the office he stopped, and here a 
warm cloak, and other necessary articles of 
clothing were furnished him, and ere long he 
found himself within a closely covered stage-body, 
said body being now on runners, for the snow 
Jay hard and frozen upon the ground. Nearly 
all the day he travelled in the stage, only stop. 
ping at noon to take dinner, and just as the sun 
was sinking to rest, he was set down in front of 
a splendid dwelling which stood in a thickly set- 
tled village. He had just time to observe that 
near at hand were a pile of large factories, when 
aservant came and led him up the talk into 
the house. He was ushered into a large parlor, 
where a cheerful fire burned in the polished grate, 
and there he was bid to sit down. 

More like one in a dream than like a waking 
man did Malcolm Wallace hold out his cold 
hands to the fire, and more than once did he 
actually shut his eyes, shake himself, and then 
look about him again, to see if he should not, 
after all, awake and find himselfin his own dark 
cell. Butit must be real. He was thus ponder- 
ing when he heard a door open, and on looking 
up he saw his visitor of the day before. He start- 
ed to his feet and put forth his hands, 

“Are you—sir—my—preserver ?” he gasped, 
at broken intervals. 

“T have taken thee from a debtor's prison, 
Malcolm Wallace, and I mean that henceforth 
thou shalt find a home here with me.” 

“ You—you. But how is it, kind sir? I—I— 
O, what angel hath God sent to me now?” 

“Do you not know me, Malcolm Wallace?” 

“No, sir. And yet thy face is familiar.” 

“Do you know what town you are in?” 

“No, sir.” 

“You are in M——.” 

The old man started. 

‘Do you remember, some thirty years ago, a 
naughty boy whom you punished, and with whom 
you afterwards kindly counselled and advised ?”’ 

“ Edward Lee ?” 

dt i fas 

“And you—” 

“ Was once that boy—now a man—rich, hon- 
ored and respected. Ay, Malcolm Wallace, I 
am known of all men now as one in whose honor 
and integrity they may safely confide. But I 
have never for one day lost sight of that time 
when you and I were alone in that little school- 
house, with only God to overhear us. You 
changed the whole current of my feelings then, 
and from that hour my soul has not lost sight of 
the noble goal you pointed out to me. I have 
grown rich—you have grown poor. The capital 
of soul upon which my interest of trae man- 
hood has accumulated you settled upon me. 
Now let me pay the debt. If you would prove 
your gratitude, accept without a thought of op- 
position the home and the love I now offer.” 

The old man had sank down into his chair 
during the latter part of this speech, and before 
he could reply, a third person was in the reoom— 
a white-haired, but hale old woman. 

“ Maleolm Wallace,” she said, extending her 
hands, “what jolly rare old companions we 
shall be.” 

It was Edward’s mother. 

If Maicolm had held a thought of opposition 
before, he did so no longer, for the greeting of 
that noble, old lady hada musie for his soul 
from which he had no desire to break away. The 
first whelming tlood of gratitude had passed, and 
as his heart began to struggle up from beneath 
the load, it felt so lizht and joyous, that he clasp- 
ed his hands and wept Jike a child. 

So the old tutor found a home such as he 
had never before even dreamed of since he left the 
paternal roof in the age that had passed away. 

By-and-by the tutors at the academy began 
to wonder at the remarkable forwardness of Ed 
ward and Lucy Lee, and more than once young 
Edward whispered in his master’s ear the solu- 
tion of a problem over which he was puzzling. 
Ah, old Malcolm Wallace was at his old trade, 
and ere long Mr. Lee found that his mother was 
not the only one who had gained a genial com- 
panion, for his children clung to that old man 
with loving hearts, and day by day their minds 
were growing rich with gems of thought and 
genius drawn from his fund of knowledge and 
experience. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Lee, to his wife, as they sat 
one evening and heard Malcolm reading a solemn 
life lesson to his attentive children, “ when J did 
that generous deed which gave my old tutor a 
home, I little dreamed of the treasure I was 
gathering for our loved children ” 

The wife smiled gratefally. She felt it all. 
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WEST FAILURES. 

A gentleman from down east emigrated— 
against his wife's wishes—to Chicago, Iiinvis 
He had long been famous for curing bacon hams, 
a good supoly of which he wok wth him One 
day, some friends (lovers cf that description of 
meat) called to dine with him, expecting to re 
gale themselves upon one of their friend's best 


F : | Jt happened, however, unfortunately, thar the 
me. His look was very kind. But who should VE 





riven ont—and the duufal wife koow 
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What mean you?” 
1 IT know. A man visited you 


O, he had a kind, a very kind 


has paid the full amount—fifteen 
s—and you are free.” 

»f? the poor man murmured, 
ands over his eyes, and sinking 
eat. ‘Alas, but I am now home- 
better I had died here !” 

vt. But at any rate, you shall see 

first. He has left word for you to 
i. Come, follow me.” 

allace arose and followed his con- 
\t the office he stopped, and here a 
and other necessary articles of 
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ng now on runners, for the snow 
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da home here with me.” 
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1ot know me, Malcolm Wallace?” 
And yet thy face is familiar.” 
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in started. 
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whom you punished, and with whom 
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Lee ?” 
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‘oblem over which he was puzzling. 
deolm Wallace was at his old trade, 
g Mr. Lee found that his mother was 
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his children clung to that old man 
hearts, and day by day their minds 
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n from his fund of knowledge and 
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and heard Malcolm reading a solemn 
) his attentive children, “ when I did 
us deed which gave my old tutor a 
de dreamed of the treasure I was 
or our loved children.” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
ONE KIND THOUGHT OF THEE, 


BY CLIFTON M. BERKELEY. 


You ask for one kind thought of thee, 
In after years gone by; 

And think of joyous hours that we 
Have passed so pleasantly. 

You ask for one kind thought of thee, 
The days of pleasure past, 

And think of joyous hours that we 
Have whiled away so fast. 


Ah, couldst thou think that I'd forget, 
Although we were to part, 

One that I love, too fondly love, 
One that has won my heart. 

No! time may pass, and years may change 
Your feelings towards me; 

Your love wight fill another heart, 
Still I would think of thee. 


+ eee - 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


TWICE MURDERED. 


BY ABNER FOX. 


Or averity Mistress Alice Fearn hath proved 
herself a most faithful stewardess of the Lord’s 
bounties unto her, and her good deeds are even 
like the stars for multitude. Long may she be 
continued to behold our children, and our chil- 
dren’s children, rise up and call her blessed! But 
touching this matter of the will, if it be not un- 
welcome, I would gladly be satisfied, Master 
John, seeing that it is the town’s talk, that what 
remaineth to your aunt of the worldly substance 
committed to her keeping will not descend to 
you, but be dropped into the Lord’s treasury for 
the holy men of Cambridge; whereat truly, 
though thy case be hard, yet I exhort thee to 
praise and thanksgiving; and in no wise be cast 
down, seeing how that——” 

“Seeing how that most likely the people 
prate most where they know the least,” inter- 
rupted John Grayson, whose impatience had 
been steadily waxing under the minister’s sol- 
emn garrulity, and now burst forth with a seem- 
ingly unnecessary passionateness. “Filthy 
lucre ! filthy lucre!| Why should a good Pari- 
tan need any exhortation if God chooses to cleanse 
him from its pollution? If you deem its loss 
such a calamity, be thankfal that you at least, 
are inno danger of being put in the like jeopardy. 
I need not your weighty consolations.” 

Surprised, confounded, the minister stood be- 
fore the gate of the mansion, within which Gray- 
son had suddenly disappeared. It was with a 
countenance of sadness and perplexity that he 
pursued his homeward walk. 

“A strange, inexplicable man,” muttered he, 
musingly. ‘Once or twice before have I seen 
the old Adam within him assault the new man, 
as Apollyon fell upon Christian; yet the Lord 
faileth not in the end to reach him the sword of 
the Spirit, wherewith he putteth the enemy to 
flight. And where shall we find one better 
grounded in the doctrines of thechurch? Alack- 
a-day ! there is a fearful leaven of unrightcous- 
ness in me, that my heart should lean so little 
toward him. Come hither, child,” said the 
good man to the black-eyed boy who was play- 
ing in the parsonage yard, whither the minister’s 
walk had now brought him; ‘tell me, do you 
love John Grayson ?” 

“ Ought I to love him, father ?” 

“ Ay, verily, for ishe not one of the house- 
hold of faith? And what saith the Scriptures ? 
Little children, love oue another.’ ” 

The minister smiled in his serious way at the 
boy’s perplexity. 

“JT wish he were a Philistine!” said the little 
Puritan, suddenly looking up, and his eyes 
flashing. 

“That were a wicked wish, my son.” 

“Nay, but I would do as you preached to the 
people, yesterday morning. I would ery, ‘the 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon !’ and we would 
pursue him even to the other side of Jordan!” 

“ God help us all!” exclaimed the awe strick- 
en minister. “The stream flows black even at 
the fountain-head. Remember, boy, that thou 
thyself art dead in trespassts and sins, till God 
in his mercy shall choose to quicken thee. Come, 
it is time to go in.” 

John Grayson and Alice Fearn were nota- 
bilitiesinthetown. They lived togetherin one of 
its largest houses. Far away into the open 
country stretched broad fields, with patches of 
waving grain and great cornstalks nodding 
loftily in the wind, while, nearer the dwelling, 
the vegetable garden in all its plump abundance, 
was yet so orderly and scrupulously kept, as to 
delight the most fastidious eye. It was the mod- 
el farm, and had a name and reputation to sus- 
tain for miles around. Much pride did Mis- 
tress Alice take in this so'id prosperity, and 
John himself, though generally the sternness of 
his religious prejudices found vent in denuncia- 
tions of all earthly vanity, was not unpleased to 
listen to its praises. Greut was the glorification 
when the season of Thanksziving returned, not- 
withstanding the festival had not at that early 
time attained the same celebrity and importance 
Indeed, nothing 
bat the universal respect in which Aunt Alice 


which afrerwards attached to it. 


was held, could prevent the old Paritans from 
knitting their hard brows and coudemning her 
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hardly restrain the impatience natural under 

such circumstances to his dark and severe dis- 

position. He was even re ported to have ex- 

pressed himself doutful of the propriety of 
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of either is the least trouvlesome and affiictive, 
so in the present case, the poorer and humbler 
portion of the population were least inclined to 
find fault with the generous proceedings of Aunt 
Alice. Her bounty was by no means restricted 
even to the mauy poor people, whom at Thanks- 
gathered around the long table ia 
1; but in more than one rude cottage, you 
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might have heard blessings upon her, as som: 
great hamper was opened, whose freight of nice 
things could only have come from “ the farm.” 
Does it not do your heart good, gentle reader, 
to peep in at that open door, where sits the ver- 
itable old lady, Aunt Alice herself, with the mel- 
low sunshine glorifying her hearty, handsome 
face, as she tosses the crowing baby in her arms, 
and the happy matron bustles about, and little 
Tobias, who in trying to climb upon the visitor’s 
knee, has only succeeded in bumping his precious 
head upon the hard wooden floor, gets up as 
bold as a Trojan, and says it didn’t hurt; and 
all because Aunt Alice is there, radiating cheer- 
fulness all about, so that the very cat in the 
cushioned rocking-chair jumps down from her 
sleepy position, and plays like a kitten with the 
clue of yarn which has fallen from the work-ta- 
ble? What wonder if the magic etiluence, which 
seemed to go forth from her joyous presence, 
stayed behind when she was gone, transmuting 
the appearance of everything with such power- 
ful alchemy, that the tired goodman, coming 
home from his labor, would be sure to ask what 
had happened. 

As for John Grayson, her only relative and 
legal heir, but as far from her in geniality of tem- 
per as he was in blood, what time he was not 
engaged in sturdy labor upon the farm, or in his 
place at church or prayer-meeting, you might 
find him in a little, dark, back room of the old 
mansion, exclusively appropriated to himself. 
There were the few dingy books, preserved be- 
tween clumsy, leathern covers, and the edges of 
the leaves rounded off through long use, which 
formed John Grayson’s library, the rival of the 
parson’s. There, too, it was reported—for 
John’s room was much of a mystery to the 
towns-people, and kept whimsically inviolable— 
stood frowning down from its high shelf, in place 
of the stag’s hurns, or peacock’s feathers, which 
constituted the corresponding adornment else- 
where, a human skull, placed there to remind 
the beholder of man’s emptiness and mortality. 
Certain it is, that John’s room was invested by 
the popular imagination with the gloomy and 
dismal character which pertained to its occupant. 
Its only window opened out upona huge elm- 
tree, whose heavy foliage shed down a dark, sep- 
ulchral darkness. It was said that the very 
light of heaven could not penetrate the black 
shadow, which seemed to flow out from the little 
aperture like a cloud. But people, who live in 
this scientific age of ours, are not so credulous ; 
and, indeed, the merest school boy could prove 
satisfactorily, that the thing was impossible. 
It was impossible, and yet I believe it devoutly. 
Was not that an impossibility, whose historical 
certainty, nevertheless, the mass of authentic 
documents now lying on my study table makes 
it ridiculous to question; namely, that when 
John Grayson stood forth in the sunlight, you 
could observe the ethereal essence fall away in 
thick flakes, without touching his hard features, 
and pass by on either side ; and if he chanced, 
as was very seldom, to enter a room where the 
closely marshalled candles did their best to drop 
a bright welcome to the evening company, you 
could almost hear a stillness coming on, while 
the flickering lights grew paler and sicklier, and 
no one thought, as thou wouldst doubtless have 
done, O ingenious mother-age, to propose snuf- 
fers or a scientific investigation ; for was it not a 
darkness of the sou’, which knew no potency in 
sun or moon or myriad stars? But thou, O 
Mother-Age, knowest so much of light, and 
electricity, and magnetism, that thou mightest 
fairly go to school to thy grandmother, and learn 
of higher and subtler essences,—how natural im- 
possibilities may rank among the simplest spir- 
itual phenomena, how contradictions to the sense 
may clash out a sublime harmony to the soul! 

John Grayson’s character inspired the pro- 
foundest respect. Ifa mean action was to be 
done, or any unworthy or worldly enterprise to 
be attempted, John Grayson was the last to be 
consulted. Not only did his neighbors believe 
of him what Horace asserts of the “Justum ac 
tenaceni propositi virum,” but, reversely, had he 
been guilty of any wrong, the universal convic- 
tion would have been that the world was coming 
to pieces. With the sterner Puritans his name 
was the general resource for text or argument, 
while those whose disposition and conduct were 
less strict, yet failed not to acknowledge the re- 
buke conveyed in the severe abstraction of his 
godly life. True, the more lovely Christian 
graces were wanting; but in those days, the 
forces boih of religious and social life worked 
rudely and violently. Progress, whether in 
civil or ecclesiastical matters, was no action of 
smooth and well-ordered machinery, no ringing 
of oiled locomotive-wheels along the round rails, 
but giant Wrong tore ruthlessly through the ten- 
derest human ties, and opposing Right took the 
blood-stained sword, and cried—spare not !— 
Therefore John Grayson looked darkly and 
pitilessly upon the world. He thought much, 
but the mental process secreted not a genial, 
loving creed. Rather, as the minister said 
in perfect innocence of any evil meaning, his 
deep meditations upon the harsher doctrines of 
his faith had wrought their gloomy results into 
the features of his face, andthe very sight of him 
would confound a disheliever in total depravity. 
Thus grew up a stern humility, as men thought, 
which nevertheless, developing itself in a con- 
tempt of earth and its distinctions, might easily 
be confounded with pride—John Grayson was 
himself distinguished in the eyes of the world— 
Why else should his humility have taken so 
deep offence when the minister spoke of the loss 
of his prospective wealth? Humility and pride 
are sometimes born of the same mother, and fed 
upon the same food, till the chief difference be- 
tween them comes to be that between a trisylla 
ble and a monosyllable—till Sebastian and Vi- 
ola in the play show like world-wide contrasts 
in the comparison. 

There came a day when the busy figure and 
pleasant voice of Alice Fearn were missed by 
the wayside and the fireside; when every face, 
down even to the little children’s, wore a half 
distracted look, sometimes growing deadly pale, 
as at the whisper of some horrible imagining; 





when a deeper cloud settled upon John Gray- 
son’s brow, and people, witnessing his almost 





frenzied activity, marvelled at the great, strong 
heart, which they had never found out before. 
For Alice Fearn was gone like a beautiful dream 
suddenly closing amid the phantasmal horrors of 
the nightmare. 
tale of her disappearance, unless perhaps it were 


Nothing remained to tell the 


the strip of ravelled cloth, which John Grayson 
discovered fluttering from a clump of bristling 
twigs, which jutved over the waters of the dark 
river. Bat though there were no circumstances 
sufficient to support the supposition either of 
murder, or suicide, or of Indian abduction, yet 


the Rev. Mr. Holden concluded to hazard a funeral | 


discourse, which was reported to have been most 
edifying, and three hours long; and the matter, 
save for an occasional gossip’s tale, or a passing 
regret, finally rested. But a precious monument 
to the much loved memory had been long build- 
ing in many hearts, and the secret hours doubt- 
less saw now and then a tear dropped over it. 

Contrary to expectation, there was no will, 
and John Grayson took quiet possession of the 
property. Though now the wealthiest and most 
influential man in the place, yet we do not hear 
that his humility was seriously galled. In fact, 
riches and power seemed so naturally inalienable 
from a character like his, that no one thought of 
the possibility of his being otherwise. Yet all 
this glory seemed to hang outside of him, while 
an impenetrable cloud enveloped the inner spir- 
it. The gloom which had before dwelt in the 
one little room which looked into the elm-tree, 
now flowed out at its window only to enter the 
next, creeping in and out, and wreathing its 
clammy folds, like a serpent, about the devoted 
dwelling. It reached down even to the honey- 
suckles, which Aunt Alice’s hands had trailed 
over the cherry porch, and licked up the warm 
sunshine which had been wont to play and dance 
upon the light leaves. And the heavy-browed, 
melancholy man lived there all alone, and no- 
body loved him. 

He was alone, too, in the street and in the 
public meeting, for nobody understood him. So 
fie clave still the more to his solitary room, and 
turned the leaves of his Calvin’s Institutes with 
a grim satisfaction. His thoughts and his words 
became every year more darkly colored. And 
time passed on. 

There was one person in the place, who seem- 
ed to take a closer interest in the strange man. 
She was an old woman, who had come in her de- 
cay no one knew whence or for what purpose. 
A figure more grotesque was hardly to be met 
with in any civilized society. The most remark- 
able feature—if we may be allowed the Irish- 
ism—was her forehead, whereof either there was 
nothing, or what there was, was covered by a 
close black cap. Over this was a thick black 
cloth, brought down in heavy folds, crossed in 
front and tied behind the back. It seemed as 
if the top of her head, like the cover of a tea- 
kettle, had fallen in just above the eyes; and 
you felt instinctively, that were the strange head- 
dress removed, there would be strange sights re- 
vealed. It was, as it were, a symbol of her 
character, whose heed piece, which once lifted 
itself proudly to God’s heaven, and heralded a 
noble soul, had fallen down, and in its place a 
dark mysteriousness, which no one might even 
seek to penetrate, had been folded carefully over. 
So nobody questioned old Elspeth, just as no- 
body questioned John Grayson. Perhaps it was 
the resemblance between these two which occa- 
sioned the connexion afcerwards formed between 


them. 
Elspeth was almost the only visitor for any- 


thing but business, at the old house. She had 
heard John speak, and she thought his words 
more edifying than the minister’s. The minis- 
ter was well enough for those whose godly lives 
and gentle hearts prevented them from being af- 
flicted with the most damning sense of guilt. 
But for her, who felt all the powers of sin at 
work in her soul against the Holy One, there 
was needed something more—the fierce violence 
of John Grayson’s abhorrence of sin, his unre- 
laxing, inexorable severity. So she would clam- 
ber up to his dark room, and seek of him spirit- 
ual strength for her daily conflict. 

Onthe other hand, John Grayson ate, and 
drank, and slept almost, in very horror of her. 
She had that eye, which you may have heard of, 
reader, which seemed to be endowed with quali- 
ties at once fascinating and terrific ; which seem- 
ed to be complete in itself, a living, understand- 
ing demon; anevil eye, in short, which may 
you never have fastened upon yourown! It 
came almost every day and fastened upon John 
Grayson’s face, as he sat in the little room, pale, 
and trying to crush down the beating of his 
heart. 

It was more than he could endure. There 
came into his own eyes a strange weakness, and 
thereafter he always wore a pair of large green 
spectacles, so dense as to be hardly transparent 
They were a sort of shield behind which he could 
retire from unpleasant gaze. Was it the sim- 
plicity, or the intuition of the people, which led 
them at once to regard these plain silver spec- 
tacles with a superstitious feeling of mystery? 
All that was authentically known about the mat- 
ter was embodied in the report of one brief and 
unsuccessful attempt at investigation, wherein 
the minister himself had been discomfited. 

“Vl tell you all about it,” said Mrs. Chatters 
to the wondering gossips. “ The minister he 
was a-going home, when who should he see but 
John Grayson! So he hurries along, and says 
he as polite as you please : 

“ «Good even to you, Master John; I hadn’t 
hoped for such excellent company,’ says he. 

“ «No more had I,’ says John. 

“At that, you see, Mr. Holden was heavily 
cast down; bat he soon bethenght him how 


bright the stars were glinting down all upon 





them two poor sinners, for there wasn’t another 
soul in the 
tifa 






and so he quoted scripture 
most bea y, and says he: 

“ «When I consider thy heavens, the work of 
thy fingers, the moon——’” 

“Ob! Mrs Chatters,” broke in one of the 
breathless auditors of this veracious history, 





“ don’t mind that, but tell us what he said about 
the Sper tacles.”” 
“Twas going to tell you the whole story, 


wasn’t I?” answered the irate old lady. “ Do 





you think I’m going to take the cross lots, when 


ter himself went roand by the lou 
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I'm ashamed of ye,” contiaued she, “tw break 
whole dis 


Well, 


right in at the most godly part of the 


course! What was I saying! © yes! 
after a while the minister says he 





““*]'m foursome that your eyes are so bad 
that you can’t rejoice so heartily as I do at this 
gracious spectacle. You didn’t always have to 
wear spectacles, Master Juha !’ says he, just to 
see how he'd bear the whip, you know. 

“*No,’ says he as gruff as a bear, ‘ not till 
after I was weaned.’ 

“Well,” says the minister, ‘are your eyes 
very sore !’ 

“Now I shouldn't believe it,” declared Mrs. 
Chatters, “if L had not seen it with my own 
eyes—that is to say, if I had not heard it from 
Mistress Holden’s own lips—but Johu Grayson 
says he: 

“ «Tt your eyes, Mr. Holden, are not sore and 
sick unto death, with all the abominable iniqui- 
ties of this fallen world, then you are the marvel 
and not 1.’”” 

It was a strange life, that of John Grayson’s 


in the dark, old house, with only his green spec- 
tacles at times between him and old Elspeth. 
He was a strong, stern man, and it took a long 
while for that mysterious eye to eat into the 
seat of his intellect. 
plain how an eye can exert such potency, with- 
out the license of any yet discovered and solid 
philosophy, and indeed we have already dared 
to acknowledge our unquestioning faith in many 
things, which to others may appear unreason- 
able and supernatural. We only know that this 
same eye was thus working, whether by magic 
or magnetism, or some convenient Odylic force, 
and that it was slowly bursting through tissue 
after tissue which John Grayson had woven 
about his soul. In time the sharp point would 
thrill in the central marrow, and who could pre- 
dict the consequences ? 

People had quite finished talking about the 
mystery of the spectacles, such a weary, long 
time had John’s eyes been in getting better, or 
growing worse, and wondered no longer that 
the once active farmer should leave his work to 
others, and withdraw himself from the light of 
day, when one morning old Elspeth entered his 
room without the usual ceremony of knocking. 
It was only the day before, that she had sat with 
him quite late in the evening, and with Words, 
which in themselves were harmless and common- 
place enough, so that not even a gossip listening 
outside would have found anything in them 
worth the revelation, had stirred up all the deep 
waters of his nature. Not yet had they ceased 
tocast up mire and dirt; but while the hidden 
frenzy was still agitating the soul, the will had 
over night grown strong, and recovered its self: 
command. Acting on the impulse of the mo- 
ment, he grasped the old woman roughly by the 
shoulder, and forcing her down the stairs, as 
easily as he would a child, shat the door upon 
her with a threat of further injury if she troubled 
him again. Yet if any one had asked him then 
the reason of his strange act, he could have said 
nothing—nothing. 

It would be hurd to tell what effect this had 
upon Elspeth. She could hardly have been the 
same woman. There was something about her 
which told of a nobility overthrown, an incen- 
gruity between her present mode of life, and 
the spirit and dignity which sometimes lifted her 
above her low condition. Perhaps she had been 
once in different circumstances, and some long 
and wasting sickness had unsettled her intellect. 
Or perhaps it was only a periodic madness, 
which mingled its influences with her saner mo- 
ments, and made her whole life unintelligible. 
She must have been mad that night after her 
ejection from John Grayson’s house, when know- 
ing the hour when he went to get his evening 
meal—for he had dismissed all who had former- 
ly lived in subordinate situations at the mansion, 
and while the farm servants went elsewhere, at- 
tended to all his wants himself—she slipped 
round the house, unseen, and with that ayility 
characteristic of the insane, clambered up into 
the Icafy obscurity of the great elm. All this 
trouble simply to geta sight of the dismal old 
room! Though John Grayson’s open window 
stared upon her place of concealment, yet she 
seemed content to remain where she was. 

And Juhn Grayson comes and sits down in 
the curiously-carved é¢asy-chair, drawing a long 
breath of unmistakable satisfaction. He looks 
fondly up to the skull upon the shelf, and down 
upon the book in his arms, as if he were at a re- 
union of old friends. He is as little likely now 
to be disturbed by unwelcome company, as thou 
art, is he not, thou ancient picce of bone with 
thine empty eye-sockets and ear passages? And 
thou, dingy Folio, whom he is now caressing— 
thou hast no eyes to vex and confound him in the 
midst of thy talking. He is free now, that so- 
lately-tormented John Grayson! He has brush 
ed off the old woman as he would a summer in- 
sect. What a comfort, after looking to see that 
all is right, to take off those heavy glasses and 
bind them (for John’s is a ghastly humor) about 
the hollow temples of the death’shead! He sits 
down again inthe arm chair before the window. 
What now? You have looked into that elm, 
John Grayson, a thousand times before, without 


We do not profess to ex- 


dropping your book and fidgeting about so like 
a school-boy on his bench, and then growing so 
still, so still, that one could count your breath- 
ings. Even after such fashion does the rabbit 
who has been champing the tender green leaves, 
start back and gaze helplessly where the forked 
tongue is quivering and the murderous, inevita 
ble eye-balls glare. Had there been a wild-cat 
orapanther in the tree, no veteran hunter of 
the w ods could have been more cool and quiet 
of nerve than John Grayson. 

Bat what he saw now with his naked eyes. he 
had withered at full many a time before, not 
withstanding the protection of his green «pecta 
cles. The spectacles were high up out of his 
reach now, where he had bound them upoa the 
nose of the skull, and the skull was looking down 
upon him with a diabolical grin. 
startle a philosopher, that something in the dark 
tree, which could not be mistaken for a phos 
phorescence or any natural ferine phenomenon 


It was a sight to 





. 
Tt held John Grayson motionless in } t 
wi his sou! seemed going his eve | 
about to leave the hody stuff’ and gaant in the 
t chair It was a long, lor g humiliation i 
the nan who had so lately felt tnumphant rT 


time was not to be coanted by beats of the pen 
dulum, from the first instant of that strange 
charm until the rustling among the leaves 
nounced old Elspeth’s departing, and John Gray 
son sank back at last, weak and impotent 

It was no wonder that he was driven a! t 


Moreover it was not a dificuls 
1 


to madness 
thing in those days, for such a man, whose au 
thority was almost sapreme in all matters of 
church and state, to execute whatsoever revenge 
upon a suspicious old woman, like her of the 
evileye. Had she not acted supercilious!y to 
ward some of those immacniates who stood as 
Did not i 
In fine, could 
any one look her in the face and swear that she 





pillars of the little meeting house ? 


minister regard her with distrast * 


was not a Quaker in disguise, a wolf in sheep's 


| clothing, threatening imminent peril to the inno 
| cent lambs of the Rev. Mr. Holden’s flock? If 





the holy John Grayson, who mast have known 
her so well, could affirm these charges, was her 
denial to weigh a single grain in the balanc: 
Certainly not! So she was condemned for a 
witch and a Quaker, and sentenced to be tied to 
the cart’s tail and whipped through the town 

You would not perhaps be over-thankfal, 
reader, for an introduction to this scene. You 
have an artistic eye, but care pot to observe how 
beautitally the long stripes of flesh followed af 
ter the sharp stroke ; nor how dexterously that 
brutal fellow could lay the whiplash a second or 
a third time, if he pleased, in the same quivering 
channel. You surely would not believe that 
the Puritan matrons steod forth unpityingly, 
and indulged in gratuitous maledictions. © lov- 
ing and beautiful woman! I honor thee for that 
disbelief—and thee, too, O man, who, if thou 
arta true one, dost love and worship some fair 
and gentle lady.—But when Madame Roland 
was arrested and taken to her first prison, were 
not the multitude, and even the rade soldiers, 
hushed to a respectful silence, ull a few women 
cried, ‘to the guillotine!’ Nay—we'll not be- 
lieve it—never ! 

The lashes had all been administered, and the 
cart had come round to the place whence it 
started, and where John Grayson was still stand- 
ing among the men of office to see justice exe- 
cuted. He did not trouble himself about the 
sinfulness of that spirit, which could not forego 
such a horrible luxury. Certainly he did not 
suspect that anything more than his owa crazy 
imagination was at the bottom of the old woman's 
power over him, or he would never have stood 
there while she was unbound, and, notwithstand- 
ing that suffering which some had thought would 
end her life, could raise up her bleeding body to 
confront him. Yet how shall we know but that 
even here, like the ancient mariner, she “ held 
him with her glittering eye ¢” 

She seemed to grow taller and stronger as the 
powertfal will overmastered the weakness of her 
physical frame, and she advanced to address him. 

* John Grayson,” said she, and the spectators 
drew back with involuntary respect. ‘I knew 
that God would give me the opportanity and 
strength of this last hour. And ye, misguided 
people, Il ween ye shall be persuaded it were bet- 
ter to be a Quaker even, than such an one as 
this man whom ye so ignorantly worship. Peace! 
Ye shall hear me, were it only for this dripping 
life blood !—Tell me now, did ye ever read the 
history of the Lord's handmaiden, who was 
bringing a precious gift to the altar, and her 
kinsman met her in the way, and slew her thar 
he might have the Lord’s sacrifice? No! it is 
But if ye had eyes like 
mine ye might read it through those green spec- 
tacles. Ha! Didst thou think, John Grayson, 
with that thick glass, to darken my Vision too ? 
The blasted wiadows of your eyes were always 
open to me, aud I saw down, down, where the 
corpse of Alice Fearn was lying heavy and cold 
upon your soul! But thou didst not bury her 
deep enough, John Grayson—not half deep 
enough. And now, murderer, dost come with 
whips and staves to seck another Alice Fearn *” 

She pulled the cloth from her forehead, end 
displayed a deep thick scar. 

John Grayson, faint and pallid, had grasped 
the arm of the shuddering magistrate who stood 
by; and now he seemed goaded to fury, and the 
great veins in his neck and brow swelled and 
throbbed almost to bursting. 

“Did I not tell thee,” said he, when first the 
contending floods of his passion and terror allow- 
ed him to speak, and he shook the poor mayis- 


not in the Scripture. 


trate in his distraction like a reed,—* Did I not 
tell thee she was leagued with the foul fiend’ 
Nay, it is Sathanas himself, and by the right arm 
of the God of Jacob !—” 

Relaxing his hold upon his companion, he 
sprang fiercely upon the old woman. It was but 
& moment ere the bystanders recovered them- 
But it was too late. There was no life 
in either of those two ghastly forms which lay 


selves. 


before them, terrible under the broad sun; and 
out of John Grayson’s lips there was flowing a 
dark crimson current. 

There were some in the village, who professed 
to sce the lineaments, though worn and changed, 
of Alice Fearn in that old and wrinkled face. 
but those in authority said nay, how could it be * 
So godly a man as John Grayson! 
wes a delusion of the enemy. And no one cared 
or dared to penetrate further into the dark laby- 
rinths of the awful mystery. 


Surely it 


For long months the old mansion remained 
There had been « gloom on it be 
When 
the workmen came at last to repair and fit it up, 


unmolested. 


fore ; now a curse seemed to hang over it 


it took fire by some one’s carelessness, and was 
burned quite to the ground 

There was not much for the minister to see as 
he viewed the stillsmoking ruins. Bat there 
lay the old death’s-head, al! blackened and grimy 
The minister thrust the end of his cane into it 
“ This was John Grayson’s skull,” said he, with 
a feeling of mingied sadness andawe. And he 
took it to the river, and with a eudden splash it 
Would that John Grayson’s gu 


might be soewept away! 


was gone 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BATTLE SONG OF UNCAS., 


BY B. P. 0 Tuer. 
Rouse. ye warriors! rouse to battle! 
Bind the quiver on the back, 
Let the fierce, revengeful warwhoop 
Echo on the foeman’s track. 


Paint the face and scar the features, 
Don the lordly eagle’s plume, 

Fix the hatchet in the girdle, 
Shout the foeman’s fearful doom. 


Let the sealping-knife be sharpened, 
That each mighty brave may bear 

At his belt—honored trophies— 
Reeking locks of foerman’s hair. 


Swear to bravely do or perish, 
In our tribe's revengeful strife; 
Blood for blood we will repay them, 
Scalp for scalp, and life for life. 


Let the thought of wigwam burning, 
And of squaw and pappoose fair, 

Ty the foeman fired and butchered, 
Nerve the heart to do and dare. 


So when our revenge is glutted 
By the heaps of hostile slain, 

And in foeman’s blood we've blotted 
From our tribe the hated stain— 


Chiefs and sages of all nations 
At their council fires shall tell, 
How the braves of fair Mohegan 
Fiercely fought and bravely fell. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE REPENTANT FATHER-IN-LAW. 


BY R. P. BOYLSTON. 





Ir was a beautiful morning in the “ leafy 
month of June ;” a sunny summer morning, 
with all that the words suggest of rippling 
streams, and gorgeous flowers, and perfumed 
air, and music, light and loveliness. The win- 
dows were thrown open in the parlors of a 
beautiful cottage, situated in one of our plers- 
ant western villages ; and by the open casement 
stand two persons—a young man and his bride. 
He was speaking earnestly to the lady, who 
listened to his persuasive tones, now with tears, 
and now with brighter looks and hopeful smiles. 

He was a picturesque looking person; long, 
dark hair, eager and wonderfully brilliant eyes, 
regular and delicately turned features, persua- 
sive smiles, noble figure, graceful and expressive 
manner; and his character was much like his 
personal appearance—bold, daring, decided and 
determined, earnest and ardent in his attach- 
ments, as in everything else, somewhat capri- 
cious, yet always obliging in disposition—a per- 
son to interest irresistibly every one who knew 
him ; one, for whom all predicted a brilliant, if 
not a peaceful and happy life. This was Au- 
gustus Grey. 

He had met Eleanor Howard the year previ- 
ous at a fashionable summer resort, and was 
charmed with her beauty and intelligence. She 
was so noble, so gentle, so thoroughly kind and 
good, that before he knew it, she had won his 
heart. An heiress, beeutiful and accomplished, 
admired by all, and loved by those who knew 
her, Nora Howard seemed only formed for joy 
and pleasure. Yet with all her happiness, no 
one was more unselfish, more thoughtful for 
others than she. Augustus Grey was, from 
their first meeting, her most devoted attendant ; 
and soon he found that all his dreams of future 
life seemed dreary and desolate if her face was 
not there to brighten the picture. 

He had strayed one day from the crowd of 
loungers at his hotel, to seek the cool shades of 
the forest a mile distant. Threading his wa, 
through the winding paths, he came suddenly 


Then Augustus Grey turned to the daughter, 
and urged, with a lover’s sophistry, an elope- 
ment. One after another of her objections was 
overcome ; and when she pleaded her gratitude 
to her father, he answered by telling of his own 
love to her; and his bright eyes grew so sad, 
and his voice so touching, that she yielded. 
They were privately married, and he took her 
to his own home; then wrote to her father 
soticiting forgiveness. 

“1 tell you, my Nora,” said he, as they stood 
side by side in their new home, “your father 


will forgive you. He can never resist you, dar- | 


ling, if he can me. You are so beautiful and 
good, you deserve to be, and you must be, hap- 


| py. Even should your father refuse to forgive 


you for having loved me, have I no power to 
make your life’s journey a pleasant way? We 
are both young. Ihave health, and force, and 
energy, and fortune. Trust me, Nora; I will 
protect you; I will strive to make you forget 
that there isin our English vocabulary such a 
word as sorrow—at least, that in your heart 
there has ever been sucha feeling. Think of 
the days of delight before us, my own. I be- 
lieve I ama true prophet; don’t you, Nora?” 
O, yes! What could his voice utter that she 
would not believe ? 

“T shall show you, Nora, and your father, 
that I am a good husband; at least, one in 
whom he can feel no shame. Look up, sweet, 
and smile, and try to be happy. See our beau- 
tiful home! Is it not lovely this delicious sum- 
mer morning? Hear the birds; what wild, ex- 
ulting bursts of melody! Look at the river! 
How the waves flash and sparkle in the sun- 
light! Shall we alone be sad in such a scene? 
You have surely done no wrong; unless you 
think it wrong to render me so blessed.” 

“Are you so happy, Augustus ?”’ she answer- 
ed, the smiles returning at his bidding ; “then I 
am happy, too.” 

“ What happy things are youth, and love, and 
sunshine.” The bride has sacrificed for the love 
of one who, but a few months before, was a 
stranger, the affection her father has shown her 
from her infancy ; yet, under the bewilderment 
of the spell around her, sorrow is indeed a for- 
gotten word, life is but another name for glad- 
ness, the future a long vista of brightness and 
beauty, yet scarcely thought of; the past, till 
she knew him, a dream, half forgotten; the 
present, alone, perfect in itself—a complete 
happiness. 





It was merry Christmas eve. Sleigh bells 
were ringing merrily in the streets, and bursts 
of laughter floated forth in the cold, crisp air. 
The stately city houses were lighted brilliantly, 
and occasionally, through the parted curtains, 
at some windows, might be seen the graceful 
forms and bright faces of some joyous assem- 
blage within. 

In a magnificent apartment of one of the 
stateliest houses, sat an old man. Every article 
around him—the costly carpets, the heavy vel- 
vet curtains, the quaintly carved sofas, the large 
inviting chairs—spoke of luxury and wealth. 
One side of the room was occupied by shelves, 
filled with books; expensive and beautiful pic- 
tures covered the walls; a glittering chandelier 
threw a softening light over the room. It seem- 
ed the very home of ease; but, by the haggard 
face of the old man, not of happiness. I have 
called him old, yet he was scarcely fifty; but 
his form was bent, and his hair gray, and his 
forehead wrinkled; and there was a careworn 
look upon his thin face, which told of a life of 
trouble, perhaps of sin. This was the father of 
Eleanor Grey. 

He sat down that Christmas night, when 


th 





upon a little opening, where the underbrush had 
been cleared away, and the sward was green and 
soft; and for a little space the babbling trout- 
brook ran still and deep, and the broad trees 
overhead formed a magnificent canopy of deep 
green, through which the noonday sun could 
searcely penetrate. Here and there a ray found 
an entrance between the leaves, and bright spots 
shone on the grass and the dark waters, like 
eyes looking back to the blue sky above them. 
Little trout floated to the surface of the water, 
their speckled scales glistening when the sun- 
light fell upon them ; wild birds would suddenly 
pour forth a strain of melody, then pause to 
listen to its answer in the distant forest. And, 
seated on the bank, watching the ripples, and 
the fish gliding in the clear depths; now gazing 
at the waving leaves above, now resting her 
cheek lovingly on the mossy stone beside her, 
was Nora Howard. 

How beautiful she was! Her rich hair pushed 
carelessly back from her pearly check, a smile 
parting her red lips; her attitude careless, lan- 
guid, yet so graceful. Augustus Grey could no 
longer resist. The summer beauty around him, 
the new beauty he saw in her he already loved, 
moved his heart strongly. Words of passion, 
of the heart’s eloquence, rushed to his lips as he 
threw himself on the grass before her. 

“ Nora—Nora—love me!’ 

Could she resist him? It was he of whom 
she was dreaming when he came. It was the 
light of his smile, which imagination had pic- 
tured brighter to her than the sunlight around 
her. It was the music of his voice which, still 
lingering in her memory, was sweeter to her 
than the murmur of the breeze, or the song of 
birds. Smiles, tears, swift succeeding blushes, 
were the answer to his tale of love, and then, in 
that stlent greenwood, they promised to be all 
to each other. 

O, the happy days that glided over those 
young lovers, like a dream! Thoughtless of 
the future, forgetful of the past, the present, all 
love and beauty, was enough for them. Bat 
dark realities will come to chill the brightest 
dream of romance. When the season closed, 
Eleanor, with her aunt, returned to her home. 
Her lover accompanied her, and formally asked 
of her father the hand of Miss Howard; but 
was answered by a peremptory refusal. Entrea- 
ties, expostalations, promises from Augustus, 
prayers and tears from Eleanor, were alike inef- 
fectual, the refusal was firmly reitcrated, and no 
reason assigned. 








ds of hearts were beating with pleasure, 
brooding over his own life. His childhood rose 
up before him—his gay, careless childhood ; his 
youth, at first so full of hope; then came to his 
memory a tale of passion, and of wrong; the 
bitter hour when anger and revenge inade his 
heart their dwelling place; his manhood, when 
all pleasure palled, and with a cold sneer at his 
own wretchedness, he made ambition his god ; 
the last smile of his broken-hearted wife; her 
touching prayer as she was dying—‘ You have 
never cared for me, but do try to love our little 
Nora ;” his daughter, imploring him to forgive 
her rash act of disobedience, and his stern re- 
fusal and cutting taunt ; all this came back to 
him, and bowing his head on the little table be- 
fore him, he groaned in remorse. 

At length, arising, he unlocked an escrutoire, 
and took from it a daguerreotype, and a minia- 
ture on ivory. The daguerreotype revealed to 
him the fair face of his daughter in her girlhood. 
Long the father gazed on that bright counte- 
nance, then with a heavy sigh, restored it to its 
resting-place, and turned to the other picture. 
It was the image of his daughter’s husband, yet 
an ideal of female loveliness. It was the mother 
of Augustus Grey, taken also in her girlhood, 
when she was the promised bride of George 
Howard. Theirs was an old story, and one too 
common. The lover was exacting, the lady 
was proud, and both were unyielding; they 
quarrelled and parted. The lady married soon, 
to pique her lover, and ‘he afterwards married a 
fortune. She became a woman of the world; 
outwardly, all that was gay and brilliant, even, 
apparently, a loving wife and devoted mother ; 
but, who shall tell how bitter were her struggles 
to maintain the semblance of what she could 
not feel! They never met again, but her mem- 
ory still rankled in his heart, though he strove 
to forget her very existence. She was not one 
to be forgotten; but his love changed to a bit- 
ter hatred, and when her son came to him sue- 
ing for his daughter, he only remembered the 
woe Alice Chester had brought to him. 


“What! my daughter marry Alice Chester’s | 


son! Never!” he exclaimed. “I had rather 
see her dead.” 

Bat sitting so desolate that Christmas night, 
the thought came to him, “was I not rash?” 
He was so lonely, so wretched—Eleanor had al- 
ways been so dutifal, so good, so happy—even 
the memory of Alice Chester was softened ; for 
she was dead, then; and he reflected that Au- 
gustus Grey had committed no wrong in loving 


| his daughter. He might have had them with 





him then, to brighten and enliven his grand 


house, which was lonely with all its beauty; 
but instead, there was want, and woe—alas! 
guilt and disgrace ; and George Howard groaned 
again as he thought that in all this his share was 
not light. His course of madness and folly was 
constantly before him ; he could not forget it. 

He had cast off his only daughter; had seen 
her husband high-hearted and hopeful at first ; 
then yielding to the force of circumstances, to 
loss of fortune and loss of friends, battling 
bravely with poverty ; finally disgraced for 
crimes he had never committed; he had seen 
this wreck of a brave young heart, and madly 
smiled as he gazed at the ruined prospects, the 
blighted life, the crushed hopes, of those whom 
he might have saved. 

Was it now too late? Was there still some 
reparation he might make? At least, he re- 
solved to try. What he could do now he would. 
Conscience once aroused would not again slum- 
ber. He must make some exertion; and O! 
joy once more to that old man, if it be not yet 
too late. 

Let us turn now from the residence of luxury 
and splendor, to another, a far different scene— 
the hospital of one of our State prisons. Upon 
a pallet in one corner of the large room, separ- 
ated from the rest of the diseased and wretched 
inmates by a paper screen, lay a wasted form. 
Ay, start and look again! There is, indeed, in 
those sharpened features, expressive of such 
hopelessness, very little to tell of the formerly 
gay, sanguine Augustus Grey. The once strong, 
graceful figure was stretched helpless on that 
humble cot—the features like chiselled marble, 
the proud, daring look gone ; the bright eye 
wild, unnatural, and fall of anguish. The kind- 
hearted minister sat beside him, listening to him, 
and soothing him as best he could. 

“ Yes, pray for me,” said the sick man, in a 
sad, broken voice, ‘‘that God will forgive me 
the wrong I have done my poor wife. I knew 
she loved me, and took advantage of that love 
to lead her into sorrow, perhaps to sin. Wo for 
my poor Nora when my wild words persuaded 
her to forsake her father’s home for mine. But 
yet I have striven to save her from such sorrow. 
Alas! how vainly—how vainly I have striven !” 

“But I tell you,” he continued, with some- 
thing of his old eagerness ; “I swear to you—I 
am not guilty! Iam a dying man, but if rea- 
son is spared to me, my last words shall be, on 
oath, as surely solemn as oath can be, that I am 
not guilty. I swear to you on this holy book; 
listen to me that you may tell my wife. Iswear 
to you that I never knew of the fire till I saw 
the flames! It may comfort her a little when 
the world condemns me! She, who never 
doubted my lightest word, will hold as sacred 
my dying oath. O, if I could see her once 
more!” 

“My poor boy, your pardon may yet come, if 
Judge Howard does not again oppose it; at 
least, your wife may come again. Hope yet.” 

“Hope? No! not in this life!—I, who was 
once so hopeful. Thank God, I have still one 
last hope left me— that blessed home where 
the weary are at rest—a home for even Nora 
and me !”” 

Heavily the iron door swung upon its hinges, 
and attended by a keeper, a spirit-like figure 
glided in, and the happiest face beamed there 
that had brightened that room for many a day. 
The sick men blessed it as it passed their couch- 
es, and Augustus Grey felt a new life in every 
vein as he looked on it. 

“Nora !” he exclaimed. 

“My husband !” 

“You have come,” said he. Once more I 
may see. It is all over, Nora; my fate is fixed. 
I, who was to have been your protector, your 
happiness, 2m come to this—to die; and hcre—” 

“No, Augustus! No! Look at me, and see 
if Iam come to say farewell.” 

“You have good news!” a sudden gleam of 
hope lighting up those worn features. ‘My 
pardon !” 

“Here, here, Augustus.” 

“And Iam free! Thank God! thank God !” 
and he sank insensible on his couch. 

Turn now once more to the library at Judge 
Howard’s mansion. It is the same room we 
have before seen, but now it is enlivened by 
bright faces and glad tones, loving words, and 
low, musical laughs. There are happy hearts 
there to-night. One of the most comfortable 
sofas has been rolled before the fire; Judge 
Howard himself has arranged there the softest 
cushions, and on them is resting the form of 
Augustus Grey. He is still ill, but freedom and 
acknowledged innocence seem to have given him 
new strength and hope. The former brightness 
has not come back to his face, and the eagerness 
and impulsiveness are gone forever; but acalm, 
happy smile hovers on his lip, and a subdued 
light in his eye, which speaks of hopes higher 
than earth. His wife—the faithfal Eleanor—sits 
silently beside him ; her heart is too fall of joy 
for words to utter. Her idolatrous love has 
caused her bitter repentance. Now she has learn- 
ed not to love her husband less, but that there is 
a Friend in heaven who is better than all 
others. 

Judge Howard sits near at a table, surround- 
ed with books and papers. He gazes tenderly at 
“his children.” A load of care and suffering 
has been lifted from him. Old feelings, of ten- 
derness and love, long since forgotten, come 
crowding to his heart again, and his form is 
more erect, his brow more calm, his eye more 
clear, and his sou! more hopeful, than for many 
a year. 

“Augustus,” he exclaims at length; “ my 
son—can you indeed forgive me ?” 

“ Judge Howard, not one word of this. It is 
I who have wronged you; it is I who must beg 
forgiveness.” 


“Let us forget the past with its sin and sor- 
row, we are so happy now,” interposes Nora. 

“Rather,” replies Augustus, “let us remem- 
ber it, not for useless regrets, but for future 
profit; and perhaps in sunny Italy, where our 
fatare home wil! be, I may yet grow strong, and 
with my father’s aid, fulfil my prophecy, and 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


BREAKING A MATCH. 


BY MKS. BE. WELLMONT. 


“Or course, Mr. Snyder, if you should 
marry my daughter, you will expect to main- 
tain her in the same style we have ever observed. 
Marietta is a dear little pet, and we shall lose 
one half our enjoyment by acceding to your pro- 
posals.’”’ 

“Certainly, madam, I shall endeavor to keep 
your daughter in as elevated a position as ever. 
Her friends will, I trust, never be ashamed to 
acknowledge me as her husband. To her I shall 
surrender my fortune, my life, my all.” 


These words having been atiered by a fastid- 


ious bachelor, who had sought for a wife for 
years, and whose affections had become suddenly 
enlisted towards Miss Marietta Lee at a water- 
ing-place, gave us a shock as they were repeated. 
We had known something of this said Marietta. 
She had been the idolized pet of the family since 
her birth. The choicest nursing was secured 
for her baby-hood, the best servants for gratifying 
her freaks, when she advanced to childhood, and 
the most expensive teachers for educating her in 
girlhood ; but Marietta grew wild and ungovern- 
able, was twice ejected from a boarding-school, 
and at the age of fifteen “ completed her educa- 
tion’ under a private governess, who was influ- 
enced by a heavy salary to bear with all her ca- 
prices, though she often lamented her hard fate. 

At the age of sixteen, our heroine was brought 
out into society. A large ball was made for her, 
the most elaborate skill was displayed upon her 
person, and every effort was made that she 
should become the belle of the season. But yet 
Marietta Lee ‘did not take.” Young men 
laughed at the ill-concealed efforts of her ambi- 
tious mother, and, as is often done in high life, 
those who partook most freely of their hospital- 
ities were the first to ridicule her mean and su- 
perficial attainments. The next season, there- 
fore, she was introduced to a fashionable water- 
ing-place, and thither our friend Snyder was 
sojourning when he met with the misfortune to 
fall in love with Miss Lee. Now we had often 
observed the cautious reserve with which Snyder 
approached the ladies of his acquaintance, and 
he always manifested great shrewdness in de- 
tecting whatever was opprobrious in matter or 
manner. We used to think a perfect intuition 
apprised him at once of what it took us some 
months to apprehend, and thus we predicted our 
friend, somewhat a bachelor, would never be- 
come ensnared by any wily arts. Judge then of 
our surprise when we received from him the 
following announcement : 

“My pear Mapam: Youare aware I came 
here for the restoration of my health. I have 
attained my object in an unexpected manner. 
I must tell you I have failen in love with one of 
the prettiest specimens of budding hood 
that it has ever been my good fortune to meet. 
She is a little angel; ail sweetness, fresh as the 
morning, and as free from coquetry as her child- 
ish simplicity would indicate. She is just 
brought out, so Tam not revelling upon sweets 
which others have culled to satiety. As you are 
acquainted with this lovely model of female 
beauty, why have you never pointed me to her 
as a suitable companion to cheer me in my lone- 
liness 4 

“T suppose being really in love, has restored 
me to health—the secret lying just here, that 
whereas I thought entirely of myself before, now 
I think only of another. ‘Truly, 1 do not know 
whither my present extatic state will lead me. I 
would live forever beneath Marietta’s sunny 
smiles, while all my endeavors shall henceforth 
tend to make her happiness complete. The tair 
creature is insensible to flattery, and her mother 
tells me she was never obliged to reprove her in 
her life. Do you not rejoice that I can bid fare- 
well to testy boarding-house keepers, and in 
some little sequestered vale inhabit a cottage 
made verdant by flowers climbing over my 
porch, while it is vocal with sonys of endearment 
within? Did you think I could muster so much 
affection? The dormant element i:as lain so 
long unawekened, that it now puts forth a 
strength unknown to me before. I know you 
will give me your congratulations when I tell 
you that the object of my affection is no less 
than Marietta Lee! 

“Truly, G. Ssyper.” 





It is needless to add it was all over with me, 
for I had known this protege, and watched pa- 
rental movements, and inwardly hoped no man 
would be duped by mere blandishments. Hor- 
ror-stricken with the thought that my worthy 
friend was thus ensnared, I summoned all my 
resolution and determined to free mycelf from 
countenancing his delusion, and in the part of 
true friendship, I replied : 


“Dear Georce: If I could confine you in 
a lunatic asylum, 1 should have a hope that you 
would regain your reason. As itis, Heaven for- 
Lid you should not be made sensible of your in- 
diseretion. Why, you have engaged vourself to 
the veriest flirt that sports among butterflies. 
Marietta Lee is a proud, self-willed, untamed, 
hoydenish girl, without claim to gentility, and 
the merest creature of fastion and folly. Sne 
will tease you to death with her silly wants, and 
keep you forever among a giddy round of gaie- 
ties, herself being heartless, and looking only to 
you to supply her wishes from a full purse. 
fhink, George, of uniting your destiny to such 
enone! How will you keep a family together 
—nay, how will you keep yourselves together, 
with such discordant tastes? Nonsense! talk 
about your cottage with such a flower within it, 
to mock the heauty of those without ! 

“T talk plainly, because you are blinded ; and 
with a true regard to your interests, 1 would un- 
seal your vision, and bid you see things as they 
are. If by this act our friendship is forever 
severed, I must abide the result with a con- 
sciousness that I have discharged my obliga- 
tions. Yours, as ever, kK.” 


We will suppose ourselves in the drawing- 
room of the Ocean House. In yonder recess, 
half hidden by the full drapery, sits Snyder, 
Marietta Lee, and her mother. 

“ Georgy,” says Marietta, half coaxingly and 
half pettishly, ‘‘what makes you so sad, this 
evening hey? Ships lost 


crops destroyed, or fires without insurances 








t+ Any bad news, 


Why don’t you smile as formerly? I shall be 
jealous that you are afraid Mr Quimby will suc- 
ceed you. Now cheer up; you know Quimby; 
has no fortune, and I marry for riches. ©, 


mama, isn’t that a splendid diamond broach 


become yet, my Nora, your protector, and your | 


s ” 
happiness. 





ing! George, a splendid set of diamonds, I am 
told, costs three thousand dollars. These add 

; ed to my other trinkets, will make up quite a 
little fortune on my wedding day.” 


“Mr. Snyder, have you seen Count Late of 
to-day!’ inquired Mrs. Lee. “He is such an 
admirer of our Marietta, that unless vou guard 
her watchfully, she may slip away from you.” 

“QO, mother, what a beautiful hand that count 
has! Such massive seal rings! aud that dia 
mond on his little finger, he tells me, was the 
gift of a hand who is to make him his heir. I 
think he is charming.” 

Snyder thought of the letter he had received 

“Mama,” pursued our chattering Marictta, 
“would it be any way improper for me to ride 
with the Spanish nobleman this afternoon ?” 
And in an undertone : “I’m sure I don’t want to 
be chained to old Snyder because he is rich.” 

George Snyder heard the whole, while pre- 
tending to read the newspaper, and he soon left 
the room. Marietta was missing that afternoon, 
; and when she returned from her “ enchanting 

excursion with the nobleman,” she found the 

following Ji//ot dour upon her table : 
“Miss Lee: Forgive me—the _ Nis broken. 

T can be no longer yours. 1 have been deceived 
| in regard to your tastes and capabilitics to make 
| me happy. Tam confident our short engape. 
| Ment cannot leave any regret upon your volatile 
| heart by having it sundered. By finding out 
my mistake, I trust we shall beth be saved a 

life of misery. That you ay become a dis- 
| creet, affectionate, sincere, and loving wife, you 


| will be obliged to lay aside much of that duptic- 


| ity of character which L am forced to acknowl- 
edge I have recently detected in you. I trust [ 
have not wronged Mi by this frank explana- 
tion, Be assured, I shall ever remain your well- 
wisher. Grorce Syrvrr.” 

With a proud and scornfal toss of the head, 
Marietta Lee throw the note under her tiny foot. 
Then she seized it and tore it in a thousand 
pieces. She was thankful thus to rid herself of 
an old and fastidious lover. Here were “ barons 
and counts,” “a world of gaiety,” and the free 
enjoyment of picking anew from her admirers. 

Mrs. Lee sought Mr. Snyder, and along and 
serious explanation followed. We never knew 
the opinion with which one parted from the 
other, but we learned that Marietta flirted the 
whole season, and at last caught a beau, of 
which her father could only rid himself and 
daughter by paying his expenses and sending 
him back to his native country. 

We generally despise interference in match- 
making; but when we know a friend is pro- 
foundly ignorant of the qualifications of a per- 
son whose character is carefully concealed that 
she may win him merely for his position and 
establishment, we maintain it is criminal not to 
make known to him the fact. At any rate, we 
preserved an unbroken friendship by testing the 
experiment, and will conclude our history by 
giving the subjoined from George Snyder : 

“My pear Frienp: I feel you have saved 
me from the brink of a precipice. My love was 
but a passionate fire that a short intercourse 
would have consumed, hadI not received your 
timely counsel, which cleared my vision. I shall 
never dare trust again to my own unguided ob- 
servation. Marriage makes our weal or woe for 
this life, and it may be for another ; therctore, all 
inconsiderate haste and rash resolves, if timely 
rebuked, as in my own case, would save hundreds 
from future wretchedness, 


“ Your truly obliged, G. Syyver.” 


In this case, it seemed pardonable—nay more, 
2 positive duty, to unseal the vision of our friend, 
hecanse we esteemed him too highly to permit 
him to be thus imposed upon. Still, it is not 
usually a safe example to follow. 
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News Glances. 





Bapy-Suows.—These foolish exhibitions have 
turned out to be a failure generally. ‘ihe public 


don’t cou e such humbugs. 








(ainsi Aeneid 

U. S. Treasury.—The monthly Treasurer's 
statement shows a surplus in the ‘Treasury of 
upwards of $22,000,000, 

—— oe 

Saw Francisco.—This gigantic young city 
of the Pacitic has become utterly bankrupt, aud 
all her obligations have been repudiated. ‘vo 
fast ! 





—— oe >———— 

Prexsonan.—Ahbdel Kader, with a nomerons 
suite, has arrived in Paris, to pass the winter. 
He comes loaded with presents for the royal 
household. 








Raitroaps.—The Cincinnati, Wilmington 
and Zanesville Railroad is now nearly com- 
pleted. The iron tracks of travel interlace every 
section of our thriving land. 





Sanpwicn Istanvs—A treaty has been 
concluded between the United States and the 
Sandwich Islands, establishing reciprocal free 
trade in all the products of the two countries. 


+—oe 





Boston axp 118 Supunes.—According to 
the late census, the population of Boston and its 
immediate suburbs, Charlestown, Cambridge, 
Roxbury aud Chelsea, is 233,424 persons. 

—_——+—__-+ + wce » -—_—_—__-- 

Procnress.—The first railroad in Tarkey ia 
about to be commenced, connecting Constanti- 
nople and Belsrade. This step is an important 
one in the civilization of the East. 

SS ee a 

Scnoor mMarnus.—Gov. Slade, of Vermont, 
was in Buffalo a few days since, accompanied by 





Evans wears’ anid what a bandeau of 
jewels encased Miss Rider's forehead last even- | 


between thirty and forty ladies, all of whom are 
bound to the western country as teachers 
sonic nceniaicmig Tulane Soro 
Beuitpixc —There is a very large amount of 
building guing onin Boston at the present time 
Immense granite warehouses, and elegant dwell 


| ing-houses are rising up by dozens in all direc- 


' | tions. 





— moms 





West Porst —The official register of the 
Cadets of the U.S. Military Academy a: West 
Point, just published, speaks well for the sons of 
Massachusetts. They etand at the head of two 

| out of the five classes. Cyrus Bo Comstok 
at the head of the first class, and John C. Pal- 
frey is at the head of the third class. 
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WAYS AND MEANS. 

Almost every one can manage to pick upa 
living, and even to get rich, if he sets out with 
a determination to do so ; to be cast down by no 
disc g t, and d d by no failure. A 
man who would get along, must be no stickler 
for a particular calling or line of business. How 
few successful men are prosperous in their 
chosen pursuit! Most men have to bend to 
circumstances, for it is only really great men 
who can make circumstances bend to them. 

When Grant Thorburn, who came to this 
country as a nail maker, was without a resource, 
passing a flower-stand one day, he rubbed his 
fingers carefully over the leaves of a shrub, and 
was pleased with the fragrance they emitted. 
This trifling occurrence led him to entertain the 
idea of selling plants, and he soon became the 
leading seedsman and florist of the United 
States, possessor of a vast establishment, and 
on the road to fortune. We do not mean to 
hint that it is judicious for men to be constantly 
making experiments, abandoning one pursuit 
for another—by no means; but that no one 
should despair when one string fails. When 
one plank has fairly sunk from under you, then 
it is time to look out for another, and that in- 
stantly, if you would keep your head above water. 

Nil desperandum should be every true man’s 
motto. “Hangin’s wulgar,” as old Weller says. 
To the man who is true to himself, “something 
will turn up,” as Mr. Micawber says. Every 
man, though not necessarily a ‘“ Jack-of-all- 
trades,” should know how to do more things 
thanone. It is this universality, this general apti- 
tude, so characteristic of that type of the Anglo 
Saxon race, nurtured on this shore of the At- 
lantic, which has given the great Yankee nation 
its unexampled success, and rendered destitution 
and pauperism so rare a thing among us. That 
universality of ability, which in the old world 
has characterized only a few great men, who 
stand like beacon-lights along the line of centu- 
ries, is here the eharacteristic feature of the peo- 
ple. There are few successful men among us 
who have not “in their time played many parts.” 
We have scores of admirable Crichtons. 

As an instance of Yankee ingenuity that oc- 
curs to us at this moment, we may mention 
(though we do not hold him up as an example) 
our friend, Mr. Neutrum Tink, the portrait 
painter. He was something more than a daub- 
er, but he found that his profession here, in Bos- 
ton, would not support him and his large family, 
and he accordingly moved to New York. The 
last time we visited that city, we noticed a very 
elegant private carriage in Broadway, and on 
asking who owned so splendid an establishment, 
were informed that it belonged to Mr. Neutrum 
Tink, the artist. Chancing to meet Neutrum at 
Taylor’s shortly afterwards, we asked him the 
secret of his success. He told us in confidence. 

“ My dear sir,” said he, “it’s all owing to an 
idea Thit upon. I live by manufacturing ances- 
tors for parvenus.” 

“ Manufacturing ancestors !” 

“Exactly so. Only to-day I received an or- 
der from Mr. Sordid Pelf, who has just built a 
palace up-town, for a whole family gallery—you 
are aware he was a foundling. We trace back 
to Sir Wynkin de Pelf, who came over to Eng- 
land with the Norman conquest. I have just 
dead-colored him—a fine, brawny rascal in ar- 
mor, receiving knighthood from the hands of 
William. But this is in confidence. But you 
must excuse me now, for I have half a dozen 
great-grandfathers and great-grandmothers in 
my smoke-house—original Vandykes—who will 
be done a little too brown if I don’t make haste 
to airthem.” Neutrum Tink will probably die 





a millionaire. 
—_—_—_—__+ 
Eseutsn Gripsius.—These are among the 
latest importations from the old world. They 
are a very desirable addition to our population, 
as they practise the arts of fortune telling, horse- 
jockeying, tinkering and pilfering 
ment of Australian thieves lately arrived in 
New York. They are very ac complished gen- 
tlemen, having been originally London cracks- 
th a sprinkling of high 





A consign- 











men and fog gleht unters, Wi 
tobeymen in their ranks. 
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Savcy.—A crusty bachelor, who was present 
at the lat 
to women having a voice in the affairs of gov- 
ernment, for, he says, if they were allowed such 
a voice, uo one else could he heard. He dared 
not have said that at the Temple. Miss Lucy 
would have ste r e Rev. Antoinette 
done him brown. Throw him over! 


e Woman’s Rights’ Convention, objects 
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Prorayity.—In some parts of Texas a fine 


«ees THE 


FLOUR LEAGUES, 


A most excellent plan has been started and 


\ 
| acted upon in many localities to defeat the pro- 


jects of speculators in the necessities of life, for 
keeping up high prices. The principle of asso- 
ciation is here brought to bear effectively. The 
inhabitants of a town unite, and each man sub- 


; Scribes an amount sufficient to purchase his 
| winter’s supply of flour at a fair rate, with an 


| additional per centage to cover expenses; and 


an agent is then appointed and despatched to 
the wheat-growing regions to purchase of the 


| producer, and provide for the transportation and 





is imposed on every man who swears in the | 


presence of awoman. This shows a high re- 
gard for women in the southwest. 


; &@ Mormon, he would be a saint. 


delivery of the flour to the consumer. Asso- 
ciated capital can alone compete with the capital 
of speculators, and fight them with their own 
weapons. We have heard of many such associ- 
ations, and learn that they are multiplying rap- 
idly, and are likely to form a permanent system. 

There is no reason under heaven why the 
ruinous prices of food that have prevailed for 
two or three years should continue. We have 
now before us the data for estimating with suf- 
ficient correctness the wheat crop of the present 
year. It may be stated at 185,000,000 bushels ; 
or fifty-three million bushels more than was 
ever raised in this country before. Other grain 
crops are proportionably large, and the Indian 
corn crop is set down at 1,000,000,000 bushels. 
This enormous amount of food is actually in 
existence, which gives an abundant supply for 
home consumption, even if the exportations 
should exceed the greatest amount sent abroad 
in years of European famine, which is quite 
unlikely, notwithstanding the war in the East, 
for the European crops have come in as well as 
our own. 

Yet the speculators have made, and will con- 
tinue to make, frantic efforts to sustain prices. 
Before the harvest came in, they circulated ter- 
rific reports concerning Hessian flies, weavils, 
worms, rot, ete., aud had been forestalling the 
market as extensively as possible. But it is no 
use to war against Providence. Abundance 
will override high prices, though they may hold 
good for a brief season. High prices would be 
endured more philosophically if coupled with the 
reflection that the agricultural interest was bene- 
fited by them. But the reverse of this is noto- 
rious. The tillers of the soil—the wheat and 
corn growers—do not receive extravagant prices 
from the speculators, while the profits of the 
latter are enormous. 

Let us hope that in fature a stop will be put 
on these shark-like operations. Crowd up the 
prices of luxuries as high as you please—make 
a hundred per cent., if you can, on articles which 
the public are free to take or leave as they like— 
but let only fair remuneratory profits be assessed 
upon those articles which must be consumed by 
all classes—on which their very existence de- 
pends. We are very much mistaken if the flour 
leagues, of which we have spoken, do not be- 
come universal, and succeed in suppressing that 
direful evil—speculation in food. 





Pea Worrincton.—This celebrated actress, 
whose name has been revived, lately, by Charles 
Reade’s admirable romance, of which she was 
the heroine, brought up a sister, who married a 
nephew of Lord Cholmondeley. His lordship 
was much offended at what he considered the 
degrading union in the family ; but, on being in- 
troduced to Mrs. Woffington, some months after 
the match, he was so much pleased with her that 
he declared that, though he was at first offended 
with the match, he was then reconciled to it. 
Mrs. Woffington boldly answered: ‘“ My lord, 
Ihave much more reason to be offended at it 
than your lordship, for I had before but one beg- 
gar to maintain, and now I have two.” She left 
the bulk of her property to Mrs. Cholmondeley. 

A Caypipate ror Matrimony.—A lady 
advertising for a husband in the Water Cure 
Journal, who states her aversion to a man ad- 
dicted to spirits, tobacco, or other profanity, 
issues the following challenge: ‘As for riding, 
here allow me to make a banter: Any may 
may bring me two horses, give me the choice 
and ten feet, then if he overtake me in one mile 
Tam his; if not, the horse is mine. Beware!” 
Some of the women inthe East are wooed in 
the same manner; but then, when yon catch 
them—you catch a Tartar! 








Tne two Romeos.—Garrick’s Juliet was 
the celebrated Mrs. Cibber, and Barry’s was a 
Miss Nossiter, a lady of fortune, fond of the 


‘stage, but fonder of Barry, to whom she pre- 


sented a pair of diamond shoe-buckles. A lady 
of fashion being asked her opinion of the two 
Romeos, said: “ When T saw Garrick, if I had 
been his Romeo, I should have wished him to 
leap up into the balcony to me; but when T saw 
Barry, I should have been inclined to jump down 
to him.” 





A FemarLre Pepsstrtan.—Miss Isabella Mel- 
rose has performed at Neath, England, the aston- 
ishing feat of walking five hundred half miles in 
five hundred half hours, and five hundred quar- 
ter miles in five hundred quarter hours. The 
event came off upon the green, near the railway 
station, in the presence of a large number of 
persons. 





Tue American Navy.—lItis a fact worthy 
of the attention of every American, that the 
naval armament, destroyed by the Russians 
themselves, to prevent it from falling into the 
hands of their enemies, exceeded, in number of 
guns, the whole naval! force of the United States. 





A sure War.—Since the prevalence of the 
fatal accident epidemic, people bent on suicide 
buy railroad tickets instead of strychnine. They 
come cheaper. 





Tue Inrernat Macmixe. — Arrison, the 
“infernal” machine murderer, is now undergo- 
ing his second trial for the al leged crime at 
Cincinnati. 






Mrz. Brown.—A Mr. Brown i 
diana, for marrying eight wives. 
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| EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

A set of scoundrels in New York drug sailors 
and then ship them while insensible. 

The population of Newburyport is 13,380. 
Quite a smart little village. 

The Boston Brigade Clarionet Band has been 
revived, and discourses sweet music. 


pany had a splendid reception at Providence. 

Ships are worth seven to eight dollars a ton 
more than they were six weeks ago. 

The Emperor Alexander is going to the 
Crimea, to see how things look there. 

On the New York Central Railroad, an en- 
gine ran at the rate of 100 miles an hour! 

Salem, the city of pretty witches, has a popu- 
lation of 20,263. 

A child in Brooklyn came near being killed 
by the attack of a goose. 

Elihu Burritt, the peace apostle, is coming 
home to deliver lectures. 

The authorship of the “‘ Match Girl” is charged 
upon the Baroness de Marguerites (Mrs. Foster), 

Miss Clara Haskins, near Natchez, poisoned 
herself to avoid marrying a man she hated. 

Dr. C. T. Jackson, of this city, has received 
an order of knighthood from the Sultan. 

Seven ladies contended for the equestrian 
prize at the Berkshire Festival. 

Barnum and Spalding are having a law suit 
about a dead giraffe. 

Longfellow, the poet, is said to be engaged in 
translating Dante. 

There are twenty-seven free evening schools 
open in New York city. 

Philadelphia has been remarkably healthy 
during the past season. 

Thanksgiving will be celebrated in North 
Carolina on the 22d of this month. 

A bear, weighing four hundred pounds, was 
lately killed in Foxcroft, Me. 

An unsuccessful attempt to rob the Gardiner 
(Me.) bank was lately made. 

Rev. Mr. Knapp, of the Unitarian Church, 
Brookline, has asked dismission, from ill health. 

Ole Bull is giving concerts, and waking up 
something of the old enthusiasm. 





AN ANXIOUS INDIVIDUAL. 

The Mt. Holly Mirror states that as the two 
o’clock train for New York stopped at Burling- 
ton, lately, a very gentlemanly man put his 
head out of the window, and accosted a youth 
with: ‘Here, boy, do you know whether Dr. 
Heinekin is about?” 

The boy, thinking that the gentleman really 
wished to see the doctor, replied: “No, sir, Ido 

ot; but I’ll go and try to find out ”’—and see- 
ing a person near by who he thought would be 
as likely to know as any one, he made inquiry 
of him, at the same time pointing out the gen- 
tleman who desired the information. He went 
to him, when the same question was asked: 
“Can you tell me whether Dr. Heinekin is 
about?’ The reply was: ‘I have not seen or 
heard of him to-day, and I presume he is not.” 

Very much pleased, apparently, with the in- 
formation, he thanked the individual, and turn- 
ing to some ladies on the adjoining seats, re- 
marked: ‘Well, thank fortune, we are safe— 
Dr. Heinekin is not about. Conductor, go 
ahead.” 

As the train departed, the gentleman leaned 
back upon his cushioned seat, very calm and col- 
lected, and, to all appearance, feeling as safe as 
though he was in his own domicil. 

Dr. Heinekin, it will be remembered, is the 
gentleman whose horses threw the train off the 
track, by which so many persons were fatally in- 
jured. 





A currovs Mixture.—A Te Deum was 
lately sung at the Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
Paris, in thanksgiving for the victories of the 
allies in the Crimea. The flags of the allies 
were intertwined, and in this Roman Catholic 
Cathedral the standards of Mah dan Turkey 
and Protestant England were displayed side by 
side with the eagles of France—a nation which 
remains faithful to the Romish church for the 
present. The New York Herald says: “ Think 
of a social party made up of the Pope, Martin 
Luther and Mahomet, and you can have some 
idea of the changes which a few years make in 
war, religion, politics, creeds and diplomacy.” 


+ woe 











Persoxar —George P. Burnham, Esq., has 
become a partner in the extensive periodical and 
book establishment of Federhen & Co., Court 
Street. This long established and popular 
house will receive a fresh business impetus from 
Mr. Burnham, who is a most courteous, prompt 
and active man. We heartily wish them con- 
tinued success. Messrs. Federhen & Co. are 
agents for all our publications. 





Great Peacit Cror.—Some farmers say 
fruit don’t pay; but what will they say to the 
following facts? Ten years ago, Mr. Lowghry, 
who has a farmin Adams County, Ohio, set out 
eleven acres with choice fruittrees. This year, 
his net profits are between three and four thon- 
sand dollars. 





AMERICAN VETERINARY JOURNAL. — Dr. 
George N. Dadd, the celebrated veterinary sur- 
geon, has just started a monthly magazine with 
this title, the first number of which, now lying 
on our table, is well edited and fall of valuable 
matter. 





Goop Natcre.—The famous Earl of Dor- 





be in the same room with a dull good natured 


person, as there was no kicking him out of the 
company. 


a +e 

A Gray Eacre.—A large gray eagle was 
caught alive on one of our city wharves, a few 
days since, bat not until it had b 
for its liberty. 





It was a large specime 
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Too tate.—Onr army officers were a little 
too late to witness the defence of Sebastopol. 
They will now have a chance of seeing how 
| nicely the rains look. 





The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 





t, Prior’s patron, used to say that he hated to | 


BALLOU'S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 
For the present week embraces the following contents 
“Valerie D'Orsini, or the Spirit Bride,” a story by Evs- 
TACE Bicery 
“Ode for a Pair,” verses by J. Howr, J 


“ The Hole in the Floor,” a sketch by Mrs. M. BE Ros- 
LNSON. : 


“Mother, Tome and Heaven,” a poem by Sta M. Scott 

‘Mary Musgrove.” a story of the settlement of Savan- 
bah, by Ren: Pertey Poors. 

For Maggie,’ lines by Wa. L. Srommaren 
_ * Crossing the Isthmus,” a description by Fasprsick 
Stangore 
ILLUSTRATIONS 

An Armorial design descriptive of the State of Georgia 

Representation of the Citadel of St. Petersburg 

House of Peter the Great. 

View of the city of Revel, in Russia. 

A large characteristic engraving, showing the blessings 
of Peace. 


ea a large design depicting graphically the horrors of 
ar 


Portrait of Professor Louis Agassiz 

Picture of the yacht Eckford Webb, of New York 

A fine whole page picture, giving at one view a panora- 
ma of the various modes of travelling in the world. 

*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 





Foreign Items. 


Mario and Grisi are now in Paris. 

The Pacha of Egypt is on a visit to France 
and England. 

The Paris exhibition will close positively on 
the 25th of November. 

They make shells at the Lowmoor Foundry, 
England, weighing a ton each. 

Mr. Charles Braham has been engaged as first 
tenor to the Italian opera, Lisbon. 

General Bosquet’s wound at the storm of the 
Malakoff proves to have been trifling. 

Mr. McVicker, the Yankee comedian, has 
been performing at Saddler’s Wells, London. 

A society has been formed at Orleans, France, 
for supplying the poor with bread at cost. 

The Queen has granted Miss Frances Browne, 
the blind poetess, a muniticent pension of 120 a 
year. 

The King of Naples apologized humbly to 
England for his recent insults to her repre- 
sentative. 

Dr. F. Maynard asserts that the Crimea is a 
gold country, and within ten years will become 
the El Dorado of the world. 


The Emperor of Austria, the Joe Surface of 
Europe, congratulated Victoria and Napoleon 
on their Crimean successes. 

Jacobi’s submarine infernal machine, recently, 
in the Gulf of Finland,blew up a Prussian schoon- 
er, laden with supplies for the English fleet in the 
Baltic. Navigation there is a dangerous business. 

After the evacuation of Sebastopol, the Em- 
peror Alexander is said to have written to the 
King of Prussia: ‘ Russia never makes peace 
after a defeat.” 

A waterspout of a destructive character lately 
occurred near Massling, Germany. Bridges, 
mills and houses were submerged, and nearly 
a hundred persons drowned. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


True greatness is not greater for the praises of 
men. It is what it is in spite of them. 

What is ours, even to life, is hers we love ; but 
the secrets of our friends, imparted in contidence, 
are not ours. 

The glory of a people and of an age, is al- 
ways the work of a small number of great men 
and disappears with them. 

Mental pleasures never cloy; unlike those of 
the body, they are increased by repetition, ap- 
proved of by reflection, and strengthened by en- 
jJoyment. 

Few self indulgent and apathetic men do well 
in any line of life. The skiiful, the active, and 
the steadily persevering, usually carry off the 
prizes which turn up in the wheel of fortune. 

Better that we should err in action than wholly 
refuse to perform, ‘The storm is much better 
than the calm, as it declares the presence of a 
living principle. Stagnation is something worse 
than death. It is corruption also. 

There are many who waste affection hy care. 
less neglect. itis not a plant to grow unnur- 
tured; the rude touch may destroy its delicate 
texture forever; the subtle cords of love are 
chilled and snapped asunder by neglect. 

The greatest men have not always the best 
heads; many indiscretions may be pardoned to 
a brilliant and ardent imagination. The pru- 
dence and discretion of a cold heart are not worth 
half so much as the follies of an ardent mind. 

Weak motives are sufficient for weak minds. 
Whenever we see a mind which we believed 
stronger than our own, moved habitually by 
what appears inadequate, we may be certain that 
there is, to bring a metaphor trom the forest, 
more top than root. 

It has been beautifully said that “the veil 
which covers the face of futurity is woven by 
the hand of mercy.” Seek not to raise that 
veil, therefore, for sadness might be seen to 
shade the brow that fancy had arrayed in smiles 
of gladness. 





Joker's Budget. 


WWanted—to hear a piece of music executed 
by a quire of bank notes 

When Louis Napoleon muzzles the press, can 
the act be called a sample of paper muslin? 

A lady advertises in the Glasgow Herald that 
she wants a gentleman for breakfast and twa. 
Tae cannibal! 

A California jury in a suicide case lately 
found the following verdict: ‘ We, the jury, 
find that the deceased was a fool.” 

The Geneva Fireman’s Journal has for its 
motto: ‘Out with the masheen.” Wonldn’t 
“Out with the fire’’ be a little more appropriate ? 

“Truth is stranger than fiction,” said the 
man, when told that his daughter had eloped 
with a negro beau. 





J 


Astonishing what a difference in looks a suit 
of clothes or a coat of paint will make—but 
neither will increase the worth of what they 
cover. 

Contrasted Proverbs —“In a multitude of 
councillors there is wisdom.—Sulomon. In a 
multitude 


of councilmen there is folly.—Pic 
ayune. 


If the Queen of England were obfiged to sup- 


| port her eldest son, in what respect would she 


resemble a well fogged urchin ! 
would have the Princ 
hands. 

“The first step towards useful knowledge,” 
says some wiseacre, “is to be able to detect a 


Ans.— Sue 
(prints) of Wales on her 














falsehood.” Weare morally certain that youtb- 
ful students in ‘‘that line’’ will pot have to 
travel fur now-a days. 

“ Do you mean to chal jary?” whis- 
pered a lawyer to his In lient in California 





“Yes, be jabers,” was the answer, “if they 
don’t acquit me, I mean to challenge every * 

| 
peen of ‘em ; I wants ye to give ‘emall » Sint 


of it, too. 


A gentler 
ing throug 





A‘ , 
covered a lottery ticket which, upon examir 


| tion, proved to be a quarter of the capital 
| of $50,000 drawn in Havana in July last. 7 


Jamin Johnson, 








ing it had laid do wmant long enough, he at once 
proceeded to one of our mercantile houses con 
nected with the Hav ana trade, and had it cashed 
at a moderate discount 

An English mechanic has taken ont a patent 
for certain mechanical improvements or arrange 
ments for supplying steam or other boilers or 
1s with water or other fluid, independent of 
power from the engine, or ANY SEPATALE Mec han: 
cal source, ‘The apparatus consists of a pair of 
cylindncal copper vessels, firmly constructed 
and ingeniously contrived so as to withstand the 
pressure of steam. 

The parents of Baron St. Andre, late French 
Consul at Philadelphia, who was killed in the 
Burlington disaster, have commenced a suit for 
damages against the Camden and Amboy Rail 
road Company, in the Sapreme Court of Penn 
sylvania. Charles Le Boutallier, one of the in- 
jured by the same accident, has also commenced 
a suit in the same court. 

Some rascals appear to be busy at work sweat- 
ing and boring gold coins. This fraud may 
be defeated by every honest person refusing to 
receive any piece of coin so tampered with. If 
not refused at once, the practice will become so 
general that in a short time the banks will reject 
all such defaced pieces, and those who receive 
them will be left to bear the loss. 

From Lloyd's forthcoming Steamboat Direc- 
tory, says the Cincinnati Gazette, we learn that 
since the application of steam on the Western 
waters, there have been 39,672 lives lost by 
Steamboat disasters, S81 boats and cargoes lost, 
and seventy boats seriously injured, amounting 
in the aggregate to the enormous sum of sixty- 
seven million dollars. 

In Brooklyn, N. Y., Mr. John Lewis, daguer- 
reotypist, who was ill with fever, recently leaped 
from the window of his room in the third story. 
His wife endeavored to prevent him, but he made 
a sudden leap and sprang through the window, 
carrying his wife with him. They were dashed 
upon the pavement below, and the woman was 
instantly killed. 

The rise in sugars since January, according 
to the New York Post, has been fitty per cent., 
and this owing not so much to the ‘diminished 
supply, which only applies to New Orleans de- 
scriptions, Cubas being plentiful, but to the 
great increase of demand throughout the coun- 
try for consumption and stock. 

The farmers of Washington Territory have 
raised this year wheat more than enough to sup- 
ply all that country ; and the mills at Olympia 
were early in August manufacturing an excel- 
lent article of flour at $9 a barrel. Much better 
than importing it from San Francisco at $15 to 
$20, as had formerly been done. 

Vice Admiral Kreuger, of the Swedish navy, 
has invented an instrument by which the force 
of the winds can he measured with great facility 
and with the utmost exactitude, By order of 
the king of Sweden this instrument is exhibited 
at the Paris Exposition. 

Many of our citizens will remember the visit 
of Mr. and Mrs. Mills (she a Marquesan prin- 
cess) to this country, in pursuit of a missionary. 
Mrs. Mills sickened on her passage to San Fran- 
cisco, and died immediately after her arrivai in 
that city. 

A very foolish custom prevails at the ferries, of 
people jumping from the boats, or on board of 
them, before they are secured. These long-eared 
people are ne reminded of their folly by 
a plunge ba 

The Virginia tobacco crop will this season, it 
is said, much exceed the crop of last year. The 
inspec tions thus fur show an ex: of 9000 
hogsheads over the corresponding period of last 
year. 


The story of the Telegraph that a lady teacher 
in the Webster school at Cambridge had received 
$70,000 from a “ dying lover” in South Ameri- 
ea, is denied by the Cambridge Chronicle. 

There are at present 167 prisoners in the jails 
and Houses of Correction in Essex county, viz. 
75 at Ipswich, 57 at Lawrence, 8 at Newbury- 
port, and 27 at Salem. 

The Postmaster Geueral has settled the quar- 
rel with the South Carolina Railroad Company, 
and a daily mail service by this route is ordered. 


vesse 





There is a spirited opposition among some of 
the New York and Athany steamboats, and the 
fare is reduced to the lowest point. 

There are fifteen happy families and one hon- 
est lawyer in Victoria.—Liberty (eras) Gaz. 

A Hibernian in New York swears that Rachel 
was born in Cork. 





Marriages, 





In this city, by Rev. ae Fuller, Mr. Samuel P. Oliver 
to Miss Eliza R. Harro 

By Rev Mr. Mason, Mr. Thomas Ingile to Mies Char- 
lotte A. Deacon. 

Ry Rev. Dr. Gannett, Mr. George &. Richardeon to Miss 
Georgiana W. Fowle. 

By Key. Mr. Muir, Mr. Daniel Savage to Mies D. Glas- 

iw 


gow. 

By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Thomas D. Harlow to Mies Em- 
ily F. Kingsley 

By Kev Mr. Stowe, Mr. William Hl Basley to Mise Mary 
J. Burnham, both of Medford 

At Koxbury. by Rev Mr. Alger, of Boston, Mr. Eline 
Hook to Miss Sarah 8 Kendrick 

At East Cambridge, by Kev. Mr. Spalding, Mr. Frank 
Pierre to Mies Alice F. Willott 

At Uingham, by Kev. Mr. Stearns, Mr. Omar Binney, 
of Boston, to Mise Mary A. B. Lincoln 

At Essex, by Kev. Mr. Prince, Mr. Edwin A. Howes to 
Miss Sophia E. Andrews 

At Lowell, by Kev. Mr. Woodbury, Albe C. Clark, Pag 
to Mies Josephine KE. Varney. 

At Medford, by Kev. Mr. Marvin, Mr. Carlos D. Harlow, 
of Hartiand, Vt . to Miss Margaret H Archibald 

At Worcester, by Kev. Mr. Urandall, Mr. Horace Chase 
to Miss Elizaheth Fuller, both of Grafton 

At Concord, N. H., by Kev. Mr. Flanders, Mr. Albert 
Goodwin, of Beverly. to Mie« Eliza A. Lancaster, of Salem 

At Troy, N Y.. by Rev. Mr. Senderiing. Mr. Wm. H 
Lawton to Mise Sarah A. Blanchard, all of Troy 

In Philadelphia, by Kev Mr. Ziegler, Mr. Edwin Wai 
ford to Miss Amanda M. Carman 


Deaths, 


In this city, Mr. Robert Aiken, Jr, 32. 

At hg kline, Mre. Helen A, wife of Mr. Amos Cot 
ting, # 

At ia nn, Mr John Hewes baney Sargent. 31; Mre Elie, 
wife of Mr. Ebenezer 1 tow Joanpa Lindsey 1, 
Mre Mary Kennedy we Mr aon Wardwell! 65 

At Somerville, Mre. Josephine Leland, wife of Hon 
George 0 Brastow, 44 

At Jamaica Pisin, Mre. Anna Bwett, *¥, formerly of 
Marblehead 

At Braintree. Mr John Glover 

At Beverly, Mrs. Nanole The =a wife of Mr. John 
E. Giddings 2 

At Ipewich, Mre Mannash wifeof Mr Joseph @mith. 72 

At Gioucester, Mrw. Mary Bateon, 74. Mr. George Ev- 
ans, of Portamoath, NH . 31 

Ats vat fy Mre Dorothy F Coffin, #1]; Mr Sam 
ue! Pe 

At pie. Mine Abbie ¥ Bacon. 14 

At Spepeer om Aone on Lyos, 76. 

oz van M Twombly, 2% 
At “ew Thector Mr sme Rose), 24 
At Northampton, Widew Sarah Ameden, 79; Mr Ben 











At North Adame, Mrs. Alvira Bellows wie (Mr PF A 
Be liowe 

acre ttettel 4.Mr Nicholas Manning pa 

At Portland, i hire. Alagail L. Whidden, 77; Mrs 


. "ai Jeunette, wife of Hom Stephen 
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<Ses THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. &eS> 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
WHY FEAR TO DIE! 





Why fear to die, and leave the earth 
For brighter realms above! 

A land of glory and of worth, 
Where all is peace and love? 


Why fear to die, and pass away 
To mansions of the blest? 

Straight is the path though dark the way 
That leads to endless rest. 


Why fear to die? death sets thee free, 
And leads to endless life; 

There will the soul find rest, and be 
Released from toil and strife. 


Why fear to die? ‘twas in the tomb 
The precious Saviour lay, 

Preparing for the biest a home 
When ransomed from their clay. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE ADOPTED CHILD. 


Tr was just on the outskirts of —— that Ernst 
Hermann’s carriage broke down. Fortunately, 
neither his wife, his child nor himself sustained 
any injury, and the vehicle, it was found, could 
be repaired in the course of two or three hours. 

“In the meantime, my dear Ernst, what shall 
we do?” questioned pretty Emily Hermann, 
looking ruefully about. 

“The very best we can—which is to take ref- 
uge in this poor little cottage by the roadside. 
See, the woman is coming to see us,” he said, 
cheerfully. 

And the dweller in the aforesaid cottage, a 
plain, coarsely clad, but neat looking woman, 
issuing from the open doorway, stepped forward 
among the crowd gathering around the vehicle, 
and requested Mr. Hermann and his wife to 
enter, while the carriage was taken to be repair- 
ed. With much satisfaction, they assented ; and 
she led them into an humble but clean apart- 
ment, scantily and poorly furnished, betraying 
the poverty of its occupant. Here she brought 
them some cold, clear, sparkling water, which 
they drank gratefully ; for both were warm and 
tired with a long drive in the hot August after- 
noon. 

“IT would offer you more acceptable refresh- 
ments,” she said, simply, “ but I am poor, and I 
have nothing else ; “and then, sitting down by 
a window, she took up the bosom of a shirt, on 
which she had been working, and re-commenced 
her sewing. Ernst and Emily, touched and 
pleased by her manner, eagerly hastened to 
thank her, and to assure her that they needed 
nothing better; that, indeed, nothing could be 
better ; and then Emily drew her, with her gen- 
tle art, into an easy conversation, and in short, 
found herself, for the nonce, quite at home. She 
found that this poor woman was a widow, and 
earned a scanty subsistence by plain sewing. 

“ How long have you done this kind of work?” 
asked Emily, examining one of the bosoms, and 
admiring the fineness of the needlework. 

“Three years, madam, since the death of my 
husband,” was the answer. 

“So long! How hard! But you have only 
yourself to support, have you ?” 

“ Myself and one child, madam. He is not 
my child, but I must keep him, and take care of 
him, or I do not know what would become of 
the poor thing.” 

“He is a relative, perhaps ?” still questioned 
Emily, yet half blushing at what she thought 
her own impertinent curiosity. 

“No—no relative. He was the child of a 
poor young man and his wife, who hired a room 
of me four years ago. I do not know where 
they came from, or who they were, except that 
they were poor, and called themselves by the 
name of Chisholme. He, the husband, was very 
handsome, and from his appearance, I guessed 
that he was also of a high family. He had that 
air and bearing that nothing but good birth can 
give. She was pretty, too, and gentle, and she 
almost idolized her lovely baby. It was born 
just after she came here. She used to look at it 
by the hour, as it lay in her lap, and kiss it as 
though she never could kiss it enough. ‘It 
looks so much like John,’ she used to say. That 
was her husband. And it did lock like him, 
and does now. He was so beautiful! But he 
scarcely ever glanced at his wife or the baby 
without his eyes grew sad, and his cheek pale ; 
for they were the light of his heart, and he was 
thinking, I could see, bitterly enough, how poor 
they were, and that coarse fare, and the continual 
care of the child was killing her, while the baby 
itself was a delicate thing, and he could only 
just manage to scrape together food enough to 
keep them from actual want. He was a clerk, I 
believe, in some lawyer’s office ; but I don’t 
know where. Iam almost certain that he had 
relatives who were wealthy and proud, for once, 
accidentally, I heard him say to her, in a kind 
of despairing way, ‘Amy, you cannot tell how 
relentless he is! I never should dare, even if 
my pride would let me, to apply to him for 
assistance. I will work for us both, and for 
the child. Better days will come some time.’ 

“T heard this, and it made me unhappy for 
them; but I could not ask them about their 
trouble as freely as I could have asked those of 
my own class. So I did not have power to help 
them, except by the few little kindnesses that I 
could do for his poor, little wife and her baby. 
By-and-by he took a severe cold and fever, and 
he died. O, how dreadful that was!” and the 
tears stood in the woman’s eyes ; but she dashed 
them away, and went on. “His wife was al- 
most frantic. I never saw a human creature 
mourn as she mourned. My heart ached for 
her. We got him ready for burial as decently 
as we could. The night before he was to be put 
in the ground, she sat by his corpse. I know 
she wrote a letter then; she told me of it; but 
she did not tell me who she was going to serd it 
to. ‘lam writing it for my baby’s sake,’ she 
said. She put it in the post herself, and then 
she waited patiently for many days. But no 
answer came. Then she wrote another; there 





was no answer yet. She was sick for a long 
time after she wrote the first, I believe; and she 
told me, when she was getting better, that it 
would only be for a little time, and then she 
should die. She was more restless after the sec- 
ond one went, and then she began, by mourning 
and suspense, and lack of suilicient food, to 
waste away. Finally, one night, she asked me 
for some paper and a pen. ‘1 am going to try 
once more—only once,” she said. She carried 
the letter to the office that night. The next 
morning, she lay dead in her bed.” 

The woman paused again, to wipe away her 
tears. Emily’s eyes were overflowing. Ernst, 
who had been an attentive listener, bent, with a 
fall heart, to kiss his own littie Harry, who lay 
asleep in his wife’s arms. There was a pause. 

“ Aad so,” he said, presently, “ the child was 
motherless.” 

“It was motherless—yes, sir. I took care of 
it, and have done so ever since ; for if it has any 
relatives in the wide world now, Ido not know 
who they are; and I had no children of my own, 
so I have managed to keep it. It is a little dar- 
ling. Jt is sleeping now, in the next room. 
Would you like to look at it?” 

“ Yes,” said Emily and her husband at once. 

A cry was heard at that moment; it came 
from the bed of the child; and Mrs. Marsh went 
and brought her pretty charge. Both the guests 
uttered an excl ion of pl and admira- 
tion as they beheld it. It was a delicate, lovely 
child, with its fair, roseleaf cheeks flushed with 
sleep, its sweet, dark hazel eyes looking at the 
strangers in earnest wonder, and the curly, silken 
brown hair clustering in rich confusion about the 
white brow. 

“OQ, how beautiful! is he not, Ernst?’ asked 
Emily, involuntarily. 

“ Beautiful, indeed,” he answered, tenderly 
drawing the child to his arms, and placing him 
close to the little Harry, who, with his sunny 
curls thrown back, and his blue eyes closed, still 
slept in his mother’s lap. Mrs. Marsh stood by 
her guests, and the three regarded together in 
silence the lovely children. They were silent a 
little while ; then Emily looked up. 

“OQ, he is so sweet!” she said, earnestly. 
“ How I wish he were mine—my own!” 

Mrs. Marsh’s face grew serious ; almost trou- 
bled ; and she asked : 

“Do you really wish so ?” 

“ Yes—0O, yes! I should love him so well! 
I would take such good care of him ; -and Harry 
would have a brother.” ’ 

Ernst regarded her earnestly. 

“ Do you mean that you would like to adopt 
this child, Emily ?” he asked. 

“Yes, Ernst—I should.” 

He looked at the child a moment longer. It 
smiled. 

“What is your name?” he asked, stroking 
the rich brown hair tenderly. 

“Johnny,” answered the boy, distinctly, lay- 
ing his tiny hand on that of Ernst. 

Ernst bent forward to kiss him, and then 
raised his head. 

“ Mrs. Marsh,” he said, quietly, “ will you let 
us take this child and be to him as parents ?” 

“If you desire it,’ was the answer. “I can- 
not provide for him as he should be provided for. 
He has a poor lot while he remains with me. In 
your care, he may grow up to be a great and 
good man. I have no means to educate him. 
Take him if you will.” 

She turned away an instant to hide her tears. 
Going to a closet on the opposite side of the 
room, she drew forth a small case, and opening 
it, handed it to Ernst. 

“Tt is his father’s likeness,” she said. “I 
found it among his mother’s things, after she 
was dead.” 

Ernst and Emily regarded it in silence. It 
was the face of an elegant and handsome man, 
whose resemblance to the child proclaimed the 
relationship. 

“Keep it for him,” said Mrs. Marsh. “It 

will be, perhaps, of use hereafter ;” and she 
clasped the chain about the neck of the child. 
“This,” said she, pointing to the gold, “is an 
evidence that his parents had not always been 
poor.” 
Emily drove home that afternoon with her 
two children. She felt a kind of satisfaction 
over and above her interest in the child, and her 
love for him, in being able to provide for his 
comfort and happiness, and welfare, present and 
future, with her ample means. She had left 
with Mrs. Marsh a sum of money, insisting 
upon her accepting it as some tangible compen- 
sation for her care of the orphan boy. It would 
be hardly wrong to say that the woman received 
it with thanks, for her circumstances were even 
more straitened than they appeared. Ernst and 
Emily called to see her once or twice during 
their visits to town, but finally she went out to 
service, and they saw no more of her. 

Time passed on. It would have been difficult 
to tell whether Ernst and his wife loved John or 
Harry best, so well they loved both, and so 
equally were their cares of them divided. Both 
were good children, and their parents were 
proud of them. Through all their childhood 
they were tenderly attached to each other. Har- 
ry was the younger, and gayer; John, the elder, 
the quieter; and Harry ever followed his exam- 
ple, and depended on him. And John, with se- 
riousness and wisdom beyond his years, seemed 
fitted to guide and counsel his gay and volatile 
young brother. Both Ernst and Emily were 
inexpressibly pleased to see this—to behold the 
perfect and admirable harmony —the loving 
union existing between them. Thus passed 
boyhood and youth. 

Harry was what his father had been at his 
age; with all his gay and sparkling grace of 
manner and countenance, all the merry, win- 
ning light-heartedness that ever characterized 
him. John, at fifteen, was entering already upon 
man’s estate. He was gentle and kind to all, 
ever quietly happy, to all appearance, although 
he was graver than his years warranted. One 
was gay, careless, impetuous; the other, calm, 
earnest and thoughtful. Both were earnest io 
the pursuit of knowledge. They pursued their 
stadies at an academy at some distance from 
home, and Ernst received gratifying intelligence 








concerning them from the principal. He re- 
ceived frequent letters, too, from the absent 
ones, and the house was never more joyful, ex- 
cept at vacation, than when, at evening, he and 
his wife and their daughter (for Emily had a 
litle nine-year old girl now, reader), gathered 
together to hear news from John and Harry. 
Both wrote pleasant epistles. Harry’s were a 
type of his own gay and merry nature ; John’s 
were full of glowing, earnest thoughts, of high 
aspirations, fraught with the pure and noble 
spirit that was in him. 

One would be a lawyer; the other, a minister 
of the gospel. The nature of each was fitted 
for the occupation he wished to choose. John 
looked forward with earnest longings. Nodream 
of fame was his; no vision of worldly triumph 
was shadowed forth in the sweet and serene 
picture that he sometimes pictured to his own 
mind. The boy had taken his cross already ; 
and the path through which he was to bear it, 
was a straight and narrow one. But it led up- 
ward ; his course was always away from earth, 
and at its close, was heaven. John earnestly 
desired to stady for the ministry. The life that 
he should lead thus seemed most suited to him. 
He had conversed with Ernst on the subject, 
and acquainted him with his views, which were 
received with approbation. Emily, too, was 
deeply pleased with the tendency of his wishes. 
She loved him with the love that a mother only 
can feel, though no drop of her blood traced its 
way through his veins; for he had grown into 
her gentle heart ever since the hour when she 
first called him her child ; and it was a pleasant 
thing for her to dream of the good and holy life 
he would lead. She encouraged him with a 
mother’s affection, and a mother’s counsel, and 
he was gratefal for both. 

John knew that he was not the son of Ernst 
and Emily. He knew the circumstances con- 
nected with his adoption ; for, although so young 
a child when it took place, he had always re- 
tained an impression of the facts in his mind; 
and, at his own desire, Erust had supplied the 
broken links that his childish mind had been too 
feeble to become possessed of. He wore, still, 
the likeness of his father. It was the only ves- 
tige remaining from what had been. He re- 
garded it as a most sacred object—it was his 
father’s face ; a face upon which he might never 
hope to look except in this inanimate picture. 
He seldom made allusion to the circumstances 
of his childhood, to his parents, or their suffer- 
ings. This caused Ernst and his wife to believe 
that the affair did not bring him such sorrow or 
anxiety as they had feared. But John did sor- 
row. Yet his trouble was hidden in his own 
breast, for he dreaded, by repining, to seem un- 
grateful for his lot; and he lived, too, in the 
hope of one day meeting with his kindred—if 
such he had. 

John Hermann had thought a great deal of 
this. He felt that he could willingly die now, if 
it were but permitted him to look once upon his 
parents, living, breathing realities ; to look once 
into the sweet and loving eyes that had so often 
blest him in his dreams. But he knew this 
could not be. His parents were dead. He was 
an orphan. Yet some tie of relationship he 
hoped to find, somewhere on the face of the 
wide world; some one who had been of the 
same blood of his parents, who had known and 
looked upon them. This was all the hope he 
could cherish. True, Emily and her husband 
had been the best of parents to him, Well and 
faithfully had they fulfilled the obligations im- 
posed voluntarily, when first they assumed the 
charge of their childish protege; and he loved 
and revered them with the feelings a son might 
have cherished. But deep down in his heart 
there was a voice crying out forever, for that 
which was denied—a yearning tenderness that, 
it sometimes seemed, could never be satisfied on 
earth. 

Thus, at seventeen, he entered upon his col- 
legiate course, seeking with all the earnestness 
of his nature to live such a life as should be for 
the benefit of his fellow-men ; living for others 
more than for himself, and striving to find, in a 
career-of duty and usefulness, of less and 
unwearied labor, that peace and consolation 
which he daily and hourly imparted to others, 





Ps —_— 

It was sunsét.* Softly fell the golden light 
from the western sky among the deep, rustling 
grass, and athwart the foliage of the trees that 
just waved gently” hither and thither in the 
fresh and pleasant breeze from the wooded hills. 
All the bright west was flooded with the soft, 
declining glory of day; and against the clear 
and brilliant sky rose dark, towering oaks and 
chestnuts, within whose giant shadows the gloom 
of twilight already began to gather. The songs 
of the birds had ceased, and there was only a 
quiet twitter, now and then, from some half- 
hidden nest ; from garden, field and hedge, rose 
the faint, freshened perfume of damp grass and 
sleepy blossoms. 

It was a lovely sunset. Milly Hermann 
thought so, as, with hands clasped before her, 
and her fuir young head resting against a rose- 
twined pillar, she stood in the doorway of her 
father’s country house. Milly they called her, 
but her name was Emily. Not our Emily of 
the old days—you might see her crossing the 
hall at this moment, bearing in her hands a 
basket of fruit to the supper room. Seventeen 
years has made a slight, though by no means 
a disadvantageous, difference in her appearance. 
She is no longer the girlish beauty we knew 
her, but a gentle, sweet-voiced quiet matron, 
with the same lovely blue eyes, and blonde hair, 
and sunshiny smile; but a maturer grace of 
expression dwells in her countenance. Ernst, 
too, who comes through from the parlor into the 
hall, to meet her, has reached middle life; but 
though a wavy line of silver, here and there, 
threads his dark hair, he is, at fifty, the same 
graceful, handsome, stately Ernst Hermann of 
old times. Emily and he are as happy in each 
other, too, as they were on the marriage day— 
perhaps more so. You would say so, to see 
them now. 

“My dear Emily,” he says, consulting his 
watch, as he approached her, “it wants only a 
few minutes of six. John and Harry wil! be 





here soon. We must be even at the threshold 
to receive our young pilgrims. Let me take 
that basket for you—it is heavy; and then we 
will go together to meet them.” 

So, with the quiet and affectionate courtesy 
characteristic of him, he relieves her of her bur- 
den, and carries it to the table for her. Then 
they return, arm-in arm, to the hall door, where 
their daughter yet stands, 

“ Well, my child,” and Ernst, smiling, lays 
his hand on her head, “how goes the house- 
keeping to day ?” 

For that week Milly had, at her own desire, 
begun to look after the affairs of the household, 


to make herself useful, and save her mother a _ 


great deal of trouble. It was not to be won- 
dered at that the young girl should busy herself 
about such things, for she was so busy and 
thoughtful herself in her quiet, pleasant way. 
She looked up at her father’s words. 

“ Beautifully, papa. I like it very much. I 
think I shall do quite well.” 

“ Tlow is it, Emily ?” he asked, turning to his 
wife, gaily; “what do you think of Miily’s 
management ?” 

“Tt is excellent,” said Emily, with a little 
touch of motherly pride in her tone. ‘ Milly 
does everything well. Mrs. Cicely and the 
maids get along as well under her direction as 
mine.” 

“That is good,” said Ernst, with pleasure. 
“And so,” turning to Milly, “I suppose that 
now, being no longer in requisition elsewhere, 
you have come, like a good little sister, to give 
your two brothers a greeting as soon as they ar- 
rive?” and he stroked, affectionately, her brown 
hair. 

“Yes, papa. Harry and John have been gone 
along time. They will look for us at the door, 
after four weeks’ absence. We shall have very 
fine weather to-morrow, shall we not?” 

Ernst smiled at her irrelevant question. 

“Yes, I should say so. You were thinking 
of John’s preaching, I infer.” 

Milly was thinking of John’s preaching. It 
would be, to-morrow, the anniversary of his in- 
stallation at Greythorpe. He had been absent 
some time, as Milly remarked, officiating for a 
brother clergyman, who was ill, in a neighbor- 
ing town. His own place, meanwhile, had been 
filled by one of the deacons at Greythorpe, and 
after four weeks’ submission to the exchange, 
Milly thought it would be listening to music to 
hear John speaking to the people from the pul- 
pit in the old church again. 

John, too, as—with Harry hy his side, who had 
also been away with him—he was borne home- 
ward by the stagecoach that Saturday, was 
thinking of to-morrow. It was one year since 
he had become a minister of the gospel. The 
life he had sought was his; and amidst the in- 
creasing labor of the station, he was happy. 
He had given up, now, the vague dreams and 
hopes that he had cherished in the years of boy- 
hood. He believed himself destined, now, to 
go through existence ignorant of his kindred ; 
and he turned to the dear ones among whom he 
had dwelt from infancy, with a deeper, stronger 
love than ever. He was longing to meet them 
to-night; and pressing Harry’s hand, he said, 
with quiet gladness : 

“ They will be waiting for us—will they not? 
I dare say, father and mother are standing at 
the hall door already.” 

“And Milly,” supplied Harry. 

“And Milly—yes.” 

The stage rolled into the village, and Harry 


and John alighting, took a short path home - 


across the fields. Through the lofty elms that 
arched over the broad avenue to the house, they 
beheld the family gathered under the porch ; and 
shortly the young voyageurs were welcomed by 
the expectant ones there. Six weeks is by ns 
means a very long time, but the way to make it 
longest is to test it by the absence of beloved 
friends. Witness the eager greeung when they 
return, and then measure it by that. 

As John, with warm and earnest affection, 
pressed his lips to Mrs. Hermaun’s, the old 
trouble came over his heart—the old sorrow lay 
like a shadow in his fine eyes; Emily was not 
his mother, as she was Harry’s. Her love might 
seem the same for both; she might not be able, 
perhaps, to see a difference herself; but a differ- 
ence there was. How could it be otherwise? 
It came to him more bitterly than ever now, in 
this meeting, after so many days of absence. 
But, with an inward prayer for submission and 
peace, he put away, with a strong effort, the un- 
welcome, almost ungrateful feelings, he thought 
them, that threatened to disturb the joy of the 
family reunion. Truly, Emily had been a kind 
and faithful mother to him—a mother in all but 
blood. 

“ Well, John,” she said, as they all sat in the 
hall, after supper, with the broad, yellow moon- 
hght shining in across the porch, and through 
the open doorway, “we shall havc you preach 
again to-morrow, after so longatime. It will 
be quite refreshing.” 

He turned to the gentle eyes bent so tenderly 
upon him. 

“Yes, mother—refreshing to me,” and he 
smiled. ‘ Refreshing to meet all the old ac- 
customed faces, and speak to the truest hearted 
frieuds I have on earth. Iam so glad to get 
home again! You do not know how many 
times I have had to rebuke myself for the impa- 
tience I felt to find myself here once more. 
Home is very sweet, mother.” 

He felt it so. The hand of Ernst, who leaned 
against a pillar by his side, rested, with a lov- 
ing, lingering caress, upon his head. Harry, on 
the other side, looked upin his brother’s face, 
ever and anon, as he talked, with reverent affec- 
tion, that told a plain and honest story in his 
blue eyes. Beyond, Emily and her daughter 
sat, bathed in the glory of the clear, pure moon- 
light; and he could see, with an earnest happi- 
ness of heart, that they were glad to sit thus, 
that they were glad to see him, and talk with 
him, after so long. 

“ Well, mother, what news have you for me?” 
he asked, cheerfully; “or is the neighborhood 
as quiet as ever 7” 

“ Not much in the way of news,” she answer- 
ed, srailing, ‘‘except that we have some new 
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neighbors, over on the Bancro‘t estate. An ol! 
gentleman—Mr. Kingston and his family.’ 
“Indeed! How long have th yb on there * 
“They came a week after your departure 
Mr. Kingston has attended church regularly, 
with his two grand-children—Kate and Mar! 
His daughter, the mother of the young man, 
accompanies them occasionally.” 
“ Have you called on them yet ?” asked John 
“QO, yes—two or three times ; and they have 
been here as frequently. Kate and Milly are 
very good friends. Kate is an orphan, and has 
neither sister nor brother. She is a dear child.” 
John saw them, the next mourning, amoug the 
congregation. The quiet and beautiful Kate 
Fairlie, with her sweet face and lovely brown 
eyes; he saw her cousin, Mark Wayland, and 


his mother. Mark Wayland! John had seen 


him before. A dark, haughty, vet indescribably 
fascinating countenance he had; a slight and 
elegant figure ; and a voice most singularly 
musical. Bat his beauty was that of Lucifer 


| himself, and John, spite of all the Christian in 





his breast, disliked this man. 

And Mr. Kingston? A man of some sixty- 
five years, with a still handsome and noble coun- 
tenance, that time had scarcely touched; a yet 
powerful and sinewy figure, and a mien of 
graceful and courtly dignity ; whose fine eyes 
sought the face of John with an expression of 
deep and thoughtful interest. He sat there, re- 
garding him with pleased and wrapt attention, 
scarcely ever once averting his glance; and the 
young pastor felt those quiet, curnest eyes fixed 
on him with a pleasure that he could not deny. 
He felt attracted by them, as by some charm ; 
and ever and anon, in the midst of his eloquent 
morning discourse, he turned to meet and an- 
swer them. 

No formal introduction was needed; and 
when, the services concluded, John came down 
into the aisle, and stood among his people, the 
two met and clasped each other’s hands almost 
involuntarily. Unspoken pleasure beamed from 
the countenance of each. 

Mark Wayland touched his mother’s aria, 
saying, with a light sneer : 

“ My respected grandpapa and the young par- 
son take a marvellous fancy to one anotuer; 
don’t you think so?” 

“Be quiet,” said Mrs. Wayland, in a low 
tone; and she clasped with a hard, couvulsive 
pressure the hand that touched her. 

Mark looked at her, puzzled by her low, al- 
most harsh tone, and abrupt words; but her 
dark eyes—Mark Wayland’s own—were stealthi- 
ly fastened on John’s features. 

“Mother, what ails you ?’’ asked her dutiful 
son, sharply. 

“No matter—it is nothing. But no—come 
this way,” and moving aside, she whispered a 
few hasty words in his ear. 

A dark and stormy scowl blackened like thun- 
der over his brow. His eyes tlashed beneath 
their knit brows, as he looked at Jotn once 
more, who was still conversing with Mr. Kings- 


ton. 

“The ——! And yet, it can’t be; it is your 
blundering woman’s fancy. What put such an 
idea into your brains, I should like to know ?” 

“Hush! You will be overheard,” she said. 
“Tam not wrong, I tell you—though the like- 
ness never struck me until now. //+ does not 
see it; but if he does—then—” 

She paused, with compressed lips. 

“Then!” echoed Mark Wayland, with a mut- 
tered oath. 

The people passed out from the crowded aisles, 
and Mr. Kingston, talking with Mr. Hermenn 
and John, followed slowly. Mrs. Wayland and 
her son joined the group that followed—Mrs. 
Hermann and Harry, Kate and Milly. Pretty 
Kate Fairlie walked by Milly’s side, holding her 
hand, and speaking in a low tone, and with 
downcast eyes. And John, glancing once at 
the sweet face, saw that those eyes were filled 
with tears. 

Mark Wayland offercd her his arm when they 
reached the porch; but with an air of coldness— 
almost of dislike—she turned away, and took 
that of her grandfather. Mark's brow grew 
black again, but he checked, however, the auger 
that his fair cousin’s slight seemed to have ex- 
cited, and said something to her in an under- 
tone, with the tender and fascinating smile that 
heightened a thousand times the singular beauty 
of his face. Her answer, whatever it mipht 
have been, was acold and brief onc. She did 
not even raise her eyes to his countenance. As 
they passed out, she hurriedly pressed Milly's 
hand, but without a word, and as she dropped 
her veil, John saw that the tears were falling 
fast. Wonder and pity were excited wishin his 
breast. She was so young, so beautiful—what 
had she to do with sorrow ? 

Milly was silent and abstracted during the 
walk home. She was thinking of Kate, and of 


the few whispered words of unhappiness, the 


quietly falling tears, and commiserating the poor 
girl with all her young and loving heart. In 
the midst of her reflections, she looked up in the 
face of John, upon whose arm she leaned. His 
eyes were fixed with thoughtful inquiry upon 
hers. He had been studying the sad expression 
of his young companion’s features for some 
moments, unknown to her—aliost unconscious: 
ly to himself. The two read each other's glance 


for an instant ; and then Milly uttered in a gen 
tle, pitying tone : 

“ Poor Katy!” 

“ Poor Katy!" he echoed, kindly; “ what was 
she so grieved about?” 

Milly was silent a while; then she spoke 


“Perhaps I should not mention it; bach & 
cause it is a matter which concerns nu other ex 
cept herself, and because this is not @ day t 
think or speak of such w idly affairs; but Tao 


interested in her, and I cannot hel; 
it. Did you take particular notice of ber coms 


in, Mark Wayland?” 


“One could scarcely avoid doing so. I bave 
met him before, in L—~ ; he does not remem 
ber it, I think; and one thing I would say to 


you now, Milly, shan him—he is 
J J 


The young girl looked up quir 
“Do you say so, Joba? T! 


right! She has such a disiike—*s 
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“ Kate, will you ride with m 
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him! She is unhappy if only in his presence. 
She believes him to be wicked—evil. He de- 
clares his desire to marry her, and persecutes 
hor from day to day, alihough she has refused 
him. She is, as mama told you, an orphan, and 
dependent on her grandfather for support ; thas 
it is difficult for her to escape the importunities 
of her cousin. But she has determined, if af- 
fairs do not alter, to go out in the wide world 
and earn her bread in some place where he will 
never find her.” 

John’s eyes wore an expression of deep inter- 
est and pity. “ And her grandfather, Mr. Kings- 
ton? Surely, he could defend her.” 

“ Yes, if he were not so completely in Mark’s 
favor. Mark and his mother only came to live 
with him this summer, and they have both man- 
aged to gain his heart. He thinks the young 
man is a model of goodness and virtue, and 
Kate’s aversion no hing more than indifference, 
which time will overcome ; but it cannot endure 
so much longer ; she will not bear it.” 

“ Poor child !” mused John ; “ itis very hard.” 

“Yes—hard, indeed! And she is so gentle 
and good! Her affection for her grandfather is 
all that induces her to remain in the same at- 
mosphere breathed by Mark Wayland.” 

“Well,” said John, cheerfully, “I don’t see 
but you and I will have to become the champi- 
ons of our pretty little friend. We will put this 
subject by for to-morrow’s consideration. Then 
I will attend to Mark Wayland’s case.” 





“ Kate, will you ride with me this morning ?” 

Mark Wayland stood in the porch of the old 
house of Byecroft, near his young cousin, who 
was watering and trimming some geraniums. 
She had only looked up to say “ good morning,” 
when he first came out, ten minutes previously. 
She had not spoken since ; and now, continuing 
her employment, without raising her head, she 
re, lied, coldly: ‘ You are very good, but I am 
engaged this morning.” 

“As usual. You are cruel, Kate,” he said. 
“Why do you avoid my society in this deter- 
mined manner ?” 

“Because it is displeasing to me. I have 
given you the understanding before!” and she 
threw away a handful of weeds, and walked 
away towards the hall door. 

“ But why displeasing ?” he persisted, follow- 
ing her; you treat me in the coolest manner, 
and yet deny mea reason. Am I disagreeable 
to you?” 

“Yes, you are—intensely so,’’ she answered. 
“T shrink from you—I detest you !” 

And by the scorn, and distress, and anger in 
her eyes, he knew she spoke the truth; but he 
kept down the rage that filled him. He had 
never permitted Kate to witness one of his ebul- 
litions of passion, lest it should prejudice her 
still more ayainst him. 

“Kate—my beloved cousin—tell me how I 
may render myself less distasteful to you; tell 
me how I may make myself worthy of you?” 
and, gently detaining her, he bent over her, look- 
ing her full in the face, and softly clasped one of 
her hands. 

But Mark Wayland’s victory was not yet. 
Shaking off, with one wild, despairing effort, 
the suffocating, trance-like feeling with which 
those terrible eyes bound her : 

“Let me go, Mark Wayland! I hate you!” 
she said, passionately ; and wringing her fingers 
from his clasp, she sprang into the hall, and up 
the broad staircase, with the speed that fear and 
hatred lent her. 

He looked after her with a sarcastic smile. 

“Poor litde bird!” he said, with soft scorn; 
“T will wait.” 

At that instant Mr. Kingston opened the door 
of his study at the farther extremity of the hall, 
and came towards the porch-entrance. Mark 
was startled fer a moment. What if he had 
heard Kate’s cry? But his usual composure 
returned, on observing his countenance pleasant 
and calm as usual. 

“Good morning! Mark!” said Mr. Kings- 
ton. “ Where is Kate? 1 do not see her.” 

“My dear sir,” returned the young man, with 
well counterfeited despair, “she has just left 
me—in anger, or ina spirit of coquetry, and I 
searce know which. With all her loveliness, 
she has that perversity of her sex, that love of 
rule and tyranny, which [ hardly dare hope to 
overcome. I have a strong temptation to drown 
myself!” 

Mr. Kingston, for a moment, played abstract- 
edly with the seals of his watch. 

“Well, well,” he said, at length, hastily, 
“Kate is no coquette, that’s certain; and if she 
is so set against this matter, as I have been 
lately led to believe, perhaps it would be as well 
for you not to press your attentions upon her. 
It is of no use to harass her !”’ 

Mark’s eyes flashed with anger and surprise ; 
but he only said, quietly: 

“Indeed! I thought you favored my suit!” 

“So I did; do not mistake me on that point. 
But I now think your perseverance only worries 
and annoys her. Limagined she declined you 
from mere indiiference ; L now think the feeling 
was @ stronger one as regards this matter. I 
should advise you to hope for nothing further.” 

Mark Wayland turned away with muttered 
curses. All hope of a union with Kate was 
lost now that his grandfather's support was 
withdrawn. It was not for love he would have 
married Kate Kingston. He knew that his 
grandfather’s property, which was very large, 
was to be divided on the death of Mr. Kingston, 
between her and himself; and that his cousin 
would have by far the largest share. This, cer- 
tainly, was just; for Mrs. Wayland was not 
She was a child 
some tive years when he married her mother, 
a widow lady, who was his second wife. Thus 
Mark had not a tie of relationship, except by 
marriage, to Mr. Kivgston, while Kate was the 
daughier of Hanton Kingston, her grandfather's 
Of the eldest 
son, Jolin, we shall speak hereafter. 

So, as Mark knew that Kate was to inherit 
nearly the whole bulk of her grandfather's pos- 
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secoud son by his first marriage. 


Sessions (which knowledge this worthy young 


man had gaiued three years previously, by a pri- 
vate inspection of Mr. Kingston's will), he bad 
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the most ardent desire to win her inheritance, 


with the slight incumbrance of a wife accompa- | 


nying it. His mother, artful as himself, had 
done everything in her power to forward his 
plan; she had worked, and toiled, and managed, 
till Mr. Kingston had been persuaded to believe 
that Mrs. Wayland and her son were deserving 
of his deepest care and affection; and, accord- 
ingly, had invited them to make their home with 
him. At first, Kate had been rather indifferent 
about the entrance of these people into her 
grandfather’s quiet household; but now they 
had grown hatefal to her, both of them. Thus, 
after all their plotting, the looked for end re- 
mained as far from their grasp as ever. 

Bat why had Mr. Kingston thus altered his 
opinions? Mark, angry, silent and sullen, 
questioned thus to himself: Was it from any 
sudden and secret dislike to him? and with this 
inquiry, the memory of several little transac- 
tions of his own, not quite in accordance with 
the strictest rules of virtue and honor, together 
with the possibility of their having been discov- 
ered by his grandfather, presented itself most un 
comfortably. But the supposition was banished 
forthwith. Mark Wayland, though not more 
than three-and-twenty, was a hardened man, and 
such things were not likely to trouble him long 
Besides, if Mr. Kingston Aad discovered any- 
thing against him, Mark reasonably judged that 
he would have been more cool—more distant. 
The sole reason of the change must lie really, as 
his grandfather asserted, in the conviction that 
Kate absolutely abhorred his attentions, if not 
himself. Pleasant reflection! What was to 
become of the young man’s ambition—his golden 
dreams for the future ? 

He presented himself at the breakfast-table, 
however, notwithstanding his bitter feelings, in 
an apparently pleasant mood, just sufficiently 
tinged with sadness to give Mr. Kingston a fa- 
vorable view of his disappointment; and the 
gentleman, observing his young relation, really 
judged his disappointment to be precisely what 
it seemed, and pitied him accordingly. Neither 
Kate nor Mrs. Wayland made their appearance 
at breakfast. For the former was too incensed 
against Mark, to place herself in his neighbor- 
hood again for the present, and Mrs. Wayland 
sent down word by her maid that she had a se- 
vere headache, and would be unable to join 
them for some hours. So the gentlemen man- 
aged their lonely meal in the best way they were 
able, and then separated—Mr. Kingston going 
to his study, and Mark, with all the despond- 
ency, evidently, of a rejected lover, took his way 
to the shrubbery, there to pace back aod forth, 
with bowed head, anda moody, disconsolate air, 
beneath a hawthorn hedge, for nearly an hour. 
And there, inwardly boiling over with anger, 
hate, and revenge, he waited for his mother to 
make her appearance ; for he desired to make 
her as happy as he was himself by this sudden 
overthrow of their prospects. 

Meanwhile, Kate Kingston had gone to her 
apartment with a throbbing heart, and tears of 
indignation and despair. At the first moment, 
she entertained a slight feeling of resentment to- 
wards her grandfather, for allowing Mark to tor- 
ment her in this way; but the reflection of an 
instant banished such feelings, and she blamed 
herself for having harbored them. She knew 
that if he had possessed the slightest idea of the 
manner in which she was persecuted, he would 
have turned Mark from his doors. And she de- 
termined that he should not long remain ignorant 
of it. “ For either Mark Wayland must leave 
this house,” she said, ‘or I will.” And the in- 
stant that she heard her grandfather go to his 
study, she followed him thither for an interview. 

He regarded her pule face with surprise and 
concern, as she entered; and hastily rising, he 
placed a chair for her, by his own. 

“« My dear child,” he said, kindly, “ what ails 

ou?” 

She shut the door behind her, turned the key 
in the lock, and then slowly advancing, took 
the offered seat. 

“T have come to tell you, sir, that I can no 
longer remain an inmate of the same dwelling 
with Mark Wayland,” she said, ‘‘ and that un- 
less he is removed, I must leave you, and seck 
a home elsewhere. I have endured his persecu- 
tions until he has become odious to me, and now 
a termination must be put to them. I will not 
do you the injustice to believe you encourage 
him, and I think, if you knew what a continual 
source of torment he makes himself to me, you 
would censure him as he deserves.” 

“Is it as bad as this?” exclaimed Mr. Kings- 
ton, seriously. ‘ Trust me, Katy, I had no sus- 
picion of it! But is he so disagreeable to you ?” 

“ Disagreeable? he is detestable, sir!” she 
answered, with the bright tears standing in her 
eyes, and her cheek flushing crimson. ‘“ He 
knows it, too—he has known it a long time; 
and yet he torments me with his presence, and 
forces his attentions upon me, continually. Why 
does he wish to marry me, when I hate him ?” 

“T am sorry—truly sorry—that this is so, 
Kate,” returned Mr. Kingston, in a tone of 
grave sympathy. “Ihave believed, for a long 
time, that you and Mark would one day marry, 
and the idea afforded me pleasure. I knew you 
did not encourage his addresses, but I thought 
that arose simply from a mere feeling of girlish 
indifference on your part, and that, sooner or 
later, you would return the affection which he 
has professed to feel for you, and which, I con- 
fess to you, has seemed to me worthy of encour- 
agement. With this belief, I favored his suit.” 

“ You favored it, sir—yes, I know you did!” 
she echoed, sadly. 

“ Let me do myself at least justice, Kate, then. 
It was only three or four days ago that | had 
any suspicion that his attentions were in any 
wise disagreeable to you; and even then, as I 
have said before, I had no idea how disagreeable 
they were. Ihave noticed looks and gestures 
of yours which gave me a different impression 
from the one I entertained before ; yet you must 
see, that, even with that view of the case, it was 
difficult for me to alter the course of affairs until 
appealed to by one orthe other of you concern- 
ing some point connected with the matter. This 
morning, however, he complained to me of your 
coldness, and I intimated to him that he had 
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better not press his suit with you further. He 
seemed very much dejected, I thought, but that 
will pass away. One word of yours to him now, 
Katy, and you may shake off this incubus easily. 
I will help you. To-day, I will send him away 
on a visit; and it shall be a long one.” 

She rose, with a glad smile, and an air of 
light heartedness new to her. “I thank you, 
sincerely, sir,’’ she said, “ and only hope that I 
may be able, some time, to make you as happy 
as you have made me now.” 

He smiled. “ You are doing that, every day 
of your life, my dear child. 1 only blame my- 
self, for being so blind in this affair. I will make 
all the reparation possible, however, now.” 

There was a knock at the study door. Kate 
opened it, and, to the surprise and pleasure of 
both herself and her grandfather, Milly Hermann 
and John were announced. Mr. Kingston came 
forward, and clasped the young man’s hand with 
earnest warmth, and words of sincere welcome ; 
and John fuund a strange satisfaction in the tacit 
avowal of friendship—in the assurance of inter- 
est, thusafforded. He entertained a deep admi- 
ratéon of Mr. Kingston, together with the utmost 
veneration, already. There was a charm in his 
manner, in his conversation—even in his very 
glance and tone, that had speedily and insensibly 
won the young man’s heart. 

It was only a brief call. John and Milly had 
taken it into their heads to stop in, during a 
morning ride. They passed a pleasant half- 
hour in the society of their host and his grand- 
daughter, whose change of manner and of coun- 
tenance sarprised both. Milly learned the joy- 
ful cause, in a low-toned conversation at the far- 
end of the apartment, while examining some 
new publications. A warm pressure of the 
hand, und a few whispered words of congratula- 
tion, conveyed her loving sympathy. Then they 
rejoined the gentlemen. 

“T do not see your daughter, Mrs. Wayland, 
or her son, this morning,’’ observed John, during 
a pause. 

“ Ah—no. She hada severe headache, and 
has not left her room, I believe. Mark is some- 
where about ;” and Mr. Kingston rang the bell. 
“ Perhaps my daughter will join us, if she hears 
of your presence. Inform Mrs. Wayland that 
Miss Milly and Mr. John Hermann are here, and 
would like to see her, if she is well enough,” he 
said to the domestic who appeared. The mes- 
sage Was carried up stairs, but the bearer re- 
turned without having been able to deliver it. 

“ Mrs. Wayland is notin her room, sir. The 
door is locked. Mrs. Carter says she went out 
some time ago. She thinks she has gone to the 
village.” 

“Very well.” It was all Mr. Kingston said, 
but a look of thoughtful curiosity dwelt on his 
features for an instant. It was exceedingly 
strange that she should have absented herself 
frum the breakfast-table, on plea of illness, and 
shortly afterward go out for a walk. “ Weil, 
where is Mr. Mark ?” he inquired. 

“T think in the garden, sir—1 do not know. 
Shall I speakto him?” ~ 

Mr. Kingston hesitated a moment. 

“Nay, do not have the gentleman disturbed 
on our account,” said John, coldly. 

Mr. Kingston was puzzled by his peculiar tone 
and manner. They seemed to convey an idea 
of dislike. ‘ Well!” he thought; “what has 
this favorite grandson of mine been doing to 
gain people’s ill-will—even that of a stranger !” 
Bat nothing more was said concerning either 
mother or son, and the conversation took a new 
channel. Mr. Kingston, pleased with his guests, 
more pleased with and attracted toward John 
than seemed to him accountable, detained them 
as long as possible. He felt real regret when 
they rose to bid him good morning. 

“Let me see you soon again,” he said, press- 
ing John’s hand at parting. “Let me see you 
both. Come often, if an old man’s company has 
any attraction for you.” 

His fine eyes beamed on his young guest with 
a smile of friendly affection. The clasp of 
Jonn’s hand tightened on the one he held. Mr. 
Kingston’s manner responded to his own earnest 
feelings. It gave hima pleasure he could not 
define. 

“I will come,” he answered, quickly, “ I will 
come. You would win me to you, even if I 
were not so inclined already.” 

He turned to address Katy ; and, as he did so, 
the fine, clear, graceful outline of his side face 
was presented to his host’s view. A gradual 
paleness overspread the countenance of Mr. 
Kingston. He seemed to be agitated deeply. 
Kaiy’s sudden exclamation at seeing her grand- 
father thus, drew John’s attention. 

“ My dear sir,”” he exclaimed, in a tone of 
alarm, “ you are ill ?”’ 

“No, no, itis nothing,” uttered Mr. Kingston, 
smiling faintly; “I only observed, as you stood 
then, a resemblance in your face to that of one 
who was dear to me—one who is, I believe, 
dead ; who died years ago. 
moment—that is all.” 

But it was no momentary agitation. Even 
after the departure of his guests, it remained, 
disquieting him for a long time. 

In the mean time, Mark Wayland, uncon- 
scious of the fact that John and Milly were with 
his grandfather, was pacing the grounds among 
the shrubbery, with his angry, vengeful, mali- 
cious mood not one jot abated. He was not un- 
aware that his mother had gone _ut secretly, by 
the gate in the garden wall; secretly, as she 
thought, yet, as we have seen, observed by the 
housekeeper, Mrs. Carter. He knew she had 
gone out quietly; he had seen her. He knew 
something of the business which had called her 
out. She had been restless, anxious, uneasy, 
since the previous day, at charch; but he had 
found no opportunity to see her alone, and ques- 
tion her further concerning the cause of her dis- 
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turbance. He was not much occupied, however, 
wich the affair which interested her. At another 
time, it might have been otherwise ; but now, he 
was nearly provoked to madness by the united 
opposition which that morning had met his own 
pians, both from his grandfather and Kate also, 
and this alone occupied his retlections. 
attracted by the sound of the garden gate gently 
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| growing paler still. 
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softly closing the gate behind her; and throwing 
back a long veil which concealed her features, 
advanced towards him. 

“ Well, madam,” he said, with sarcastic ill- 
humor, “how does this tragedy of yours pro- 
ceed?” 

“ Put aside your sneers, Mark,” she returned, 
her dark eyes flashing, and her already pale face 
“There is no fooling in 
this matter. I have rare news for you!” 

“ Well, out with it!” he exclaimed, bitterly. 
“ We can at least console one another, finely. 
My story is as pleasant as yours.” 

“You? What have you been doing?” She 
paused, with inward passion workirg on her 
countenance. 

“T have been doing nothing. My venerable 
relation is the one. He has taken it into his 
head to forbid my /erassing his granddaughter, 
as he says. He has suddenly began to think she 
dislikes me—the poor old dolt! So you see our 
golden plans are slipping away. Five thousand 
a year has dwindled down into something over 
five hundred. Her money will never increase 
mine.” 

Mrs. Wayland laughed a low, hollow, mock- 
ing, scornfal laugh. 

““ A good day's work,” she said. “It is equal 
to my own. The suspicions I have entertained 
are not groundless, as I warned you yesterday. 
Ihave been inquiring into the history of this 
John Hermann, the adopted, not the real son of 
Ernest Hermann; his name is John Chisholm 
Kingston. He is the child of John Chisholm, 
eldest son of Martin Kingston, your grand- 
father, and consequently is your cousin.” 

‘* How did you get this precious information ? 
—how do you know it is true?” asked Mark, 
shortly and fiercely. 

“ By inquiring, and by comparing the results 
of my inquiries with facts contained in certain 
letters in my possession. 1 have ascertained 
that Mr. Hermann and his wife found this child 
in the care of a poor woman, some seventeen 
years ago, and adopted him. His father and 
mother were dead. The name of the parents 
was given as Chisholm. Nothing was known of 
them, except that they had come, in extreme 
poverty, to this woman’s house, and lodged 
there, while the husband and wife worked for 
bread until they died for want of it, and left this 
child. Now, 1 know that that man, driven by 
pride and poverty to a mere hovel, was John 
Kingston. Ihave told you he married without 
his father’s consent—contrary, indeed, to his ex- 
press commands, and his father, in a moment ot 
stormy passion at his disobedience, forbade him 
ever to enter his doors again. 

“J} was not sorry for John when this hap- 
pened. He and I had ever been at enmity with 
cach other. He disliked me from the moment 
that I entered the family, on my mother’s mar- 
riage with his father. 1 was a dark, plain child, 
sulien and fierce ; he, a merry, handsome, gay- 
tempered boy, fair and open as the daylight. He 
shrank from my society; he disliked and dis- 
trusted me—my nature was so different from 
his. As I grew older, I learned secretly to ad- 
mire him, for his beauty and light-heartedness, 
spite of my former childish enmity. But he 
never changed. He never could bring himself 
to like me. I understood this, and then I hated 
him from the bottom of my heart. I was tri- 
umphant, when his reign in his father’s house 
was over. He left it in anger, and sorrow, and 
pride—and that pride, I knew, would never per- 
mit him to enter it again, until recalled; until 
his father repented. 

“Mr. Kingston neither saw nor heard of him, 
afterwards ; and at the end of 4 year, beginning 
to repent his severity, he sought him far and 
wide; but he could not find him. 7 knew where 
he dwelt. I knew that he was poor, and in ac- 
tual need; but I would not tell of it. J help 
him to a reconciliation with his father? No! 1 
only took the place that he had lost, and made 
myselfa favorite. I knew that Martin Kingston 
would gladly have taken John and his wife 
Amy tohis home and his heart; but I kept 
them apart. John was ignorant of what I could 
have told him—that his father had relented ; and 
he was too proud to seek hisaid. I lost sight of 
them after four years ; but after another year, a 
letter by accident fell into my hands, directed to 
Martin Kingston. It was sealed with black. It 
came from her—from Amy, John’s wife, to say 
that her husband was dea4, and her child and 
herself nearly starving. It told of the place 
where they were. I kept that letter. It never 
reached its destination. I said to myself, that 
as I hated John Kingston, for having slighted 
me, and his wife, because she was his wife, 30 
should that hatred measure my revenge. 

** Other letters came afterwards. I intercepted 
them also. They were pitiful letters, Mark. 
They would have moved a stone; but I was 
harder than stone. By-and-by they ceased alto- 
gether. I did not hear either of her or her 
child. Three years passed away, and I went to 
the place where they had been. I found that 
Amy was dead, and the woman, with whom she 
had dwelt after her husband’s death, had pone 
Of the child, I could only discover that 
it had been taken by some wealthy people, and 
adopted. Who these people were, I could not 
learn. I found that John had been known only 
by the name of Chisholm, in that neighborhood. 

“Thave dreamed of making you, Mark, the 
heir of these lands, and of your grandfather’ 
wealth. 


away. 


My scheme is well-nigh ruined, now, 
for even though you should gain Kate’s hand, 
yet it would avail you little, if your grandfather 
discovers that this John Hermann, the pastor, 
is the child of the son whom he idolized so, for 
he has said to me once—the only time I have 
heard him mention his name—that if John had 
died, and had only left a child that could be 
recognized, even were it at the ends of the earth, 
he would find it, and make it his heir.” 

Mark Wayland’s face was like athander-cloud. 
“ And you are sare,” he said, “that this Join 
Hermann is the child of John and Amy Kirgs- 
ton?” 
The facts that 
I have discovered fally coincide with the con- 
tents of Amy Kingston’s letters, and with the 
knowkdge I possess concerning ber circum- 


“ There is no longer a doubt. 


her pocket, when 


| “ The wind among the leaves ¢ 


| 
| which they stood, were dashed violently apart 


stances, and those f her hashand. while ther 


lived in the neighborhood whither 1] followed 


them. These—-"” She was placing her hand in 


a slight sound, hke a deep 
drawn sigh, or groan, was heard) Pausing, with 
a start, she looked about Mark uttered an im 
patient exclamation. 

“Well, what are you afraid of *” he asked 

for it was noth 
ing more” 
She laughed hysterically. “ My fancies make 
me nervous. 1] was gomy to say that these 
(drawing a package from her pocket) are Amy's 
letters. Read them. They will be satisfactory 
enough.” 


The vines that shaded the little porch by 


Mr. Kingston's hand—not Mark's—grasped the 
letters. He stood before them, his face white as 


death, wearing a stern, reproachful look, that 


| made the mother and son, guilty as they were, 


| shrink 


They were silent and afraid, before him, 


| their audacity quailed at his indignant glance 


“Miserable woman, what have you done?" he 
said, bitterly. ‘I have heard your conversa 
tion from its commencement until the close. An 
accident led me to this spot—a mere chance by 
which I heard a few words, concerning my af 
fairs; it was my own sense of right and justice 


| that induced me to listen till the close of an 


avowal concerning my own 


another’s welfare. 


happiness, and 
I know, now, the treachery 
that has surrounded me these many years Go, 


| both of you! and never appear where my glance 


| eyes. 


can rest on you hereafter.” 
He entered the house, and left them there. He 
went and locked himself in his study, and open- 


| ing the letters directed to him, read them slowly, 


one after another. They brought the tears to his 


His son’s wife had written them, One 


| was written by the death-bed of John, and in it, 








she asked him to pity John’s child, if she should 
die too. She told how John had struggled to 
keep them from starvation. Another was writ- 
ten after she had recovered from a dangerous iil- 
ness, which succeeded her husband’s death. “I 
have no strength to work,” she said, “ scarcely 
to pen these few feeble words. The kind woman, 
in whose house I dwell, poor though she is her 
self, asks no reward for her many kindnesses, 
else I should be driven into the street.” 

There was only one other. A_ wild, despair- 
ing heart-ery—the last wild wail of haman 
agony. It had not touched the wretched woman 
who had listened to it. The appeal for mercy 


| had been in vain. * * * * 


That day, Ernest Hermann received a hastily 
written note from Mr. Kingston, sketching the 
chief part of the facts detailed above, and be- 
seeching him to come to him immediately. “ Do 
not bring him yet,” it ran, “for I dread a disap- 
pointment. I would not meet him antil the 
thing is proved beyond a doubt.” Ernst Mer- 
mann’s feelings, on reading this note, were a 
mingling of surprise, sorrow and joy for his son 
—for thus we must still call him. He sum- 
moned John immediately, and acquainted him 
with the affair, giving him, at the same time, Mr. 
Kingston’s note. John’s countenance was pale 
with his emotion. ‘“ Go, my dear sir,” he said, 
pressing Mr. Hermann’'s hand; ‘‘go, and may 
you bring me good tidings. Here is my father’s 
picture ;”” and he drew the long-preserved relic 
from his breast, gazing once more on the beloved 
features as he did so. “Take itto him. See if 
he recognizes in it his son. And Q, sir,” be 
added, beseechingly, “do not tell me, when you 
return, that this is not as we believe now. I 
shall die if you do.” He sank down in a chair, 
as Ernst left the apartment, with his face buried 
in his hands. 

An hour he lingered, but it seemed to him an 
age; then the hall door opened and closed. 
Steps were heard—those of Ernst and Mr. 
Kingston. The door of the library was opened, 
and he stood there—that white haired man. He 
spoke to Johin—his voice was trembling—not as 
it usually was, strong and steady. His face was 
very pale. He held out his arms, And then 
they knew what they were to each other. # # 

Why follow out this story? It would be use- 
less to pursue Mark Wayland’s career of crime, 
or to record its end. His mother disappeared. 
She could carry ill-will and malice no farther. 

And here we leave them. Kate Kingston was 
not the sole inheritor of her grandfather's wealth 
now. It was, before many years, shared with her 
cousin John. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
RAVENSWOOD, 


BY BEPPO. 





When the shades of night are failing 
O’er the landscape far away, 

And the whippoorwill’s low calling 
Tell of the dying day: 


When the lowing herds are straying, 
And the tinkling flocks a-home, 
And the distant watch-dog’s baying 

Tell that the night hath come: 


Revel then thine oak trees hoary, 
That for centuries have stood, 

In the fulness of their glory, 
Shadowy, dreamy lavenswood. 


Then their huge trunks, gnarled and knotted, 
In the dim, uncertain light, 

Take—by fancy’s eye allotted— 
Goblin forms of gnome and sprite. 


Here an oak with gray moss pending 
From its branches bowed and bare, 

Seems like some old giant, bending 
*Neath the weight of age and care. 


Many a stout heart hath been daunted 
By yon birch tree’s ghastly mien ; 
“Fly! away! the place is haunted!” 
Oft comes echoing o’er the green. 


Troops of busy bats are flitting, 
Darting all the still air through, 

And on yonder dead limb sitting, 
Sings a gray owl whit tuwhoo. 





ppling spots of light straying 
All the restless boughs between, 
Seem like dapper fairies play ing, 


Dimpling, dancing o'er the green. 


Then the mind delights in tracing 
Where the deeper shadows lay, 

*Neath some gnarled roots interlacing, 
Forms that ne’er are seen by day. 


Then a holy calm comes stealing 
O’er the rapt, reflective soul, 

And the hidden founts of feeling 
Stir themselves beyond control. 


Then thy sombre shades are teeming 
With a rich, enchanting food, 

For the poet’s mystic dreaming, 
Shadowy, dreamy Ravenswood. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


THE TIGER HUNT. 


BY THE ROKY. 





An echo, that ought to have been ashamed of 
itself was just counterfeiting the old tinkle of the 
train’s last bell. Ihad yet some rods of sandy 
way to traverse, and ran like a lamplighter in 
the dark ages. Buta shrick, look you, a most 
appalling outbreak of agony, as of some sturdy 
child falling into a furnace, rang through a door- 
way hard by and brought metoastand. Bound, 
it might be, to relinquish my journey at once, 
what could I do but dash into the building from 
which the noise came? It was a large machine- 
shop, empty apparently, but for one vacant- 
faced boy. 

What in heaven’s name,” said I, “is the 
matter here ?” 

The boy looked stolidly up—‘‘ Go way !” said 
he.—It was all the answer I got. 

Pausing yet awhile to assure myself that no 
tragedy was enacting on the premises, I passed 
out, but the train was gone! I was at leisure to 
recover my breath. A loafergin gingham saun- 
tered up to condole. 

“ Missed the cars, hey? Don’t say that allfired 
nat’ral’s been a foolin’ on ye? Dew tell! Been 
a yellin’, haint he ? mockin’ the ingine whistle ? 
’allers does that! Cal’lated somebody was git- 
tin’ murdered, didn’t ye? Much matter, you’re 
not goin’ onright away, hey ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Tew bad, I swan!” and the sympathizing 
loafer subsided. 

The “ allfired nat’ral” had simply hindered me 
of half a million; baulked our concern of a con- 
tract which would have netted us a fortune out 
of hand, in the fairest way in the world, had that 
morning’s train but whisked me, as it ought to 
have done, to a telegraph station. 

Ihadn’t been dilatory, Mark! No, the intel- 
ligence that had set me running, was but just re- 
ceived, not twenty minutes old. It isn’t self-re- 
proach, then, that makes the retrospect of the 
matter so annoying, that I hasten to change the 
subject. 

Apropos, then, of rapids and counter-currents. 
You’re a traveller, John, and have met with such 
yourself, you’ve been abroad—were you ever in 
love? Is it pastexperience in that robust breast ? 
Amen! Butisn’t it singular, now, that a Polly 
Adeline of only middling pretensions, (the com- 
mon case of course, and young no doubt,) that 
a Polly not deferred to at home, snubbed by 
mama, “ marked” yesterday at school, full of 
faults, and rather indisposed to be seen before 
tiring-time, should exercise such a spell over the 
right reasonable John ? 


“Bub ” knows her temper for sweet, or per- | 


haps “a pleasant sour,” as the market men say; 
but what possesses Mr. Blank to breathe short, 
and be foolish at the very sight of one he him- 
self sees every day without the slightest em- 
barrassment ! 
How tremor should o'ertake a whiskered wizht, 
But warned of her approach— or e’er she came— 
How she, by no means in gun-cotton dight, 
(Rather, against incendiary flame 
His own kiss tend’ring guardian each night.) 
Should fire sky high that Mr. What’s-his-nanie, 
Who calls the world without her insignificant, 
He can’t imagine—for his life he can’t. 


As little perhaps can the man next door, with | 
a snug Polly of his own. Mighty mysterious, | 


isn’t it? and by no means over manifestly at war 


with the falderol of charms, philters, and so | 


forth, current in old times. 

Well sir, were you ever jealous? Did the 
category ever occur to you of having the sweet- 
heart pounced upon (to! 


t ve seized and rapt away, 
donbtless) by some superb interloper, some catas- 
trophe in a D’Orsay “tile,” every way >but in 
essentials your born and bred superior’? Dis- 
agreeable, that Even ifthe Jove were a coun- 









terfeit, and yet genuine in her eves, till all was ! 


over, the case must remain, I should say, not to 
exaggerate matters, unsatisfactory. 





NowI, sir, by your leave, was once in just 
such a predicament. It was almost a year after 
the memorable short-coming by rail, of which I 
have spoken; on the very anniversary, indeed, 


and scenic platform of that event, that the green- | 


eyed monster overtook yours truly. 

A honey-sweet slip of a girl, the belle (against 
her will) of all Pumpkinfield, belonged, as I sup- 
posed, tome. But anon abuck of a thousand, 
a statuesque fellow, a Crichton in accomplish- 
ments, with Belial’s own gift of the gab, saw fit 
to infest our neighborhood. The intruder came 
well introduced, forsooth, quartered himself to 
advantage, went “ to church, and all the parties,” 
got acquainted with all the girls, and singled out 
my own “ picked particular” Dulcinea for a prey ! 

The man, observe, was a scamp; not as hay- 
ing crossed me, but otherwise and altogether ; a 
fellow of no more principle than a Greek god. 
But such was not the current verdict respecting 
him; no, the fellow’s accomplishments were 
such that gossip itself was mum on his misdeeds, 
and on the whole, the town seemed to think it- 
self honored by his presence ; nay, to feel quite 
ashamed to be seen of him, “ looking as it did ;” 
strictures, and severe criticism at his hands, be- 
ing the least the corporate locality expected. 

Easy as Old Tilly was he, the while, our veni, 
vidi, vici, practitioner; never under any con- 
straint, not he! the complaint not being incident 
to a four hundred peacock-power of self-con- 
ceit. As for the Sex, the formidable sex, it 
might overawe bumpkins; dazzle us into impo- 
tency; but it was his to swoop on, “as the os- 
prey takes the fish by sovereignty of nature.” 

He had but to fling the kerchief times enough, 
and all our damsels were done for ; lo Pumpkin- 
field a harem, a mere outpost of Mormondom. 
But the whet of my particular agony lay in the 
fact, which I presently learned, that all our Po- 
liorcetes of ladies’ hearts discerned in my some- 
time but of course no longer “true love” was 
a neat little bag of money! Yes, Polly Adeline 
—more’s the pity—had “expectations.” How 
I wished her well rid of them, insuring as they did 
a siege the most pertinacious on the general 
rival’s part; for surely Caliban might as well 
have presumed’on old acquaintance to follow 
up the “come for” Miranda, as I to count upon 
by-gones with Polly Adeline. Still there was 
no standing such impudent obtrusion. So I 
fired up, precipitated matters, and in a fit of des- 
peration, “proposed.” If she liked him best, 


* let her have him, and him her; and heaven help 


her! If she didn’t, but preferred me, Jo Paun! 
what more could I ask ? 

Please observe that my overtures were to be 
answered by letter; so likewise, andat the same 
time were certain other propositions (I knew all 
about it inthe sequel) on the part of my brilliant 
co-candidate. No humble suitor he, you may be 
sure. No, what he had for his part to say, was 
that Polly must elope with him; nothing less ; 
taking her chance of getting subsequently mar- 
ried! nay, rather, when she must do it; for he 
had written her, less to invite this ion 


Well, a squeal of some pretensions, clivited 
possibly by boxed ears and a hearty shake be- 
stowed on the lady’s unwelcome lieutenant, (such 
a non-sequitur!) makes it expedient for the would- 
be kidnapper of loveliness to “go way,” as di- 


| rected. If ever he came again to Pumpkinfield, 


I think it must have been under an alias, in 
green goggles and a monster cravat. 

I was pleased to learn presently, that Polly, 
on the receipt at one and the same time of both 


suitors’ communications, being flurried at once | 


with long-standing love on the one hand, and 
sudden indignation on the other (for she, strange 
to say, didn’t admire the gilded vice), had mis- 
directed her answers ; the rebuff I had received 
being meant for Signor Lothario, and the sugar- 
ed monosyllable—humph! Should you wonder, 
eh, to find it about me now ? 

“Feel famished, Joho? Take asardinc! So 
—speaking of the archer-godling,—are you any- 
thing of a sportsman? What a savage set we 
are yet, don’t you think, to call protracted butch- 
ery sport; and teach little urchins to torture lit- 
tle fish for fun. Then look at our kinsman 
John Bull; eking out agony for deer and hares 
(for the sake of a ‘meet’ and a run forsooth! 
what humbug !) by hounding them to death, when 
a shot would make provender of them out of 
hand. Whatexecrable cruelty. And how ugly 
a blemish in a fellow really brave and not afraid 
to meddle with tigers inturn, The latter diver- 
sion may pass for sport if you please, though the 
only tiger-chase ever I shared made me nervous.” 

“You shared! You hunt tigers! Where?” 

“In Pumpkinfield, Rhode Island.” 

“You mean clams.” 

“No, tigers. Rare, I grant you, now-a-days, 
in the more populous parts of New England, but 
the Pumpkinfield hunt, sir, was a genuine tiger 
hunt, in the opinion of all who undertook it ; so 
announced and so proceeded upon.” 

“Get out! I beg pardon! Il mean get on!” 

Well, the first hint I had of aught prefacing or 
pertaining tothe chase in question, was broached 
in the village blacksmith’s shop. It was in the 
latter part of November; coolish weather, with 
here and there a sprinkling of snow onthe ground. 
In the snow, look you, were tracks of a wild 
beast, “ panther” tracks, the farmers called them, 
but the panther, or cougar rather, never skulked, 
who could boast such pedals as those tracks im- 
plied? Then hideous and unaccountable cater- 
wauls had been heard in the neighborhood night 
after night. There was no little debate on the 
point, as twilight fell to relieve and recommend 
the blacksmith’s ruddy quarters. The circle 
thus assembled, being Yankees, were no fools ; 
and the conclusion they finally arrived at was 
this. Firstly, that the tracks were genuine tiger- 
tracks, or “ tantamount (not catamount) thereto.” 
Secondly, that the beast that made them was 
lurking in the neighborhood. Thirdly, that we 
were indebted for his pany to some “ grand 
caravan of living animals ”’ which had spilt one of 
its ornaments. And fourthly, that farming folks 








than coolly to dictate its mode. Clandestine 
doings, he said, were his aversion, but on this 
particular occasion there were reasons (true for 
him, the reasons transpired betimes), reasons 
for keeping shady. On the whole, our dandy’s 
epistle was a document worth perusing. It 
mapped out things in edifying detail, and wound 
up by designating a sammer-house in a copse at 
the foot of a garden walk, very superfluously 
dear to me, as a rendezvous and point of depar- 
ture for parts unknown. 

But I anticipate. At the time, I knew only 
that I myself had written to know my fate, and 
awaited the lady’s reply. It was forthcoming at 
once ; ay, and with a vengeance! to the effect, 
forsooth, that she held herself grossly insulted, 
and if I presumed again to accost her, should 
appeal to papa. 

Ten thousand thunders! JZinsulther! Was 
the girl crazy? I had never overstepped by a 
hair’s breadth even etiquette itself in her com- 
pany; and much as my few latter interviews 
with her were fondly meant to compass, had 
never hovered about her unseasonably. The 
style, moreover, of my just penned appeal to her 
heart {if heart she had, or head either), was any- 
thing but presuming. I was thunder-struck ! 

Notso, however, his excellency the buck, who 
had yet more occasion for surprise had he really 
known his respondent, at the dainty note he in 
turn received by the same messenger who had 
brought me my sentence of excommunication. 
Short but sweet was the billet he got—one word, 
no more—a tremulous “ Yes.” 

Neither of us, I will venture to say, had a 
thought of any cross-purposes in the case. I 
minded my business thenceforward, and our 
Lothario devoted himself to his—the spiriting 
away, to wit, of a pretty, well educated, and well 
connected heiress. 

He was a man of business in his way, our 
lady trapper, and the night that was to crown 
his enterprise arrived in a trice. With Tar- 
quin’s ravishing strides (if that were the true 
reading), behold him as best you may by star- 
light, moving towards his design; his bills 
paid, his baggage bestowed, his natty “turnout” 
already en route, and lingering only to receive 
one more article of ‘ plunder,” Polly Adeline, 
to wit. 

Lo Lothario! Picture him, please, in your 
mind’s eye! He clears a cropped hedge at a 
bound, invades the alley, gains the copse, the 


ih 





\l no more, but hence 2 to he desolate 
as a last year’s bird’s nest to bereaved father, and 
to outraged me. Hark! the cloaked ra 
speaks. He whispers hoarsely, ‘“‘ Mary,’ 


again, for th 











sher 





* Mary! Now, dearest !” 

“Go ’way !” says a querulons voice— 
you may bet against any odds 
“that allfred nat’ral!’”” A next doorneig 
to the premises, end much accustomed to enrich 












them with his presence; but how happening in 








the se at an hour so odd and so op- 
port remain untold. I say only that 
if Polly he rho knows the “ nat’ral”’ by hears 


and can use him, had no hand inthe matter, 


merry maiden that she is, then circumstances | 


umst 


have out-cireumstanced themselves. 








summer-house, the creeper-curtained haunt para- 


and | 
a a i 
ere’s no seeing in the summer house, 


' on hearing that it had a postern by \ 


/ nam qualit 


thereabout might as well have an eye to their 
stock, the young “critters” especially. 

The moving, seconding and passing of these 
resolutions bred a pretty ferment far and wide, I 
can assure you. Not only live stock, but little 
children were looked after, and girls and boys, 
yery old in their own eyes, fought shy of outly- 
ing spots. Doors were barred that had only 
been latched since the old French war; and the 
ominous tracks were traced from spit to spit of 
snow along the crisp hill-sides, till they vanished 
in the neighborhood of a cavernous ledge. 

The upshot of all was a general turnout of 
men, dogs, horses, firelocks, pitchforks, pokers, 
and flails, to haze the tiger—an alien, he, a pau- 
per and a thief, not incumbent on the town to 
support. Lethis parish in Asia support him! 
Let him, at least, “move on.” | 

Of course it behoved yours respectfully, a 
senior sophister of the college, the expectancy 
and rose of Pumpkinficld, to be prominent on 
the occasion; for ‘ Lordymassy,”’ said the old 
wives, “tigers around! It was e’enamost as aw- 
ful a thing to have happen, as a revolution.” 

School didn’t keep on the day of the grand 
battle. Little folks were incarcerated in inner 
rooms, and put to bed, while mature men who 
remembered their “ American Preceptor,’’ re- 
called for inward meditation and guidance, the 
story of Putnam and the wolf. 

Well, things ripened apace, and musketeers, 
flail-bearers and miscellaneous hangers-on, horse 
and foot, scattered off to the haunted ledge, your 
humble servant at their head. Pioneer, forsooth, 
he was welcome to be; few of his fellow-citizens 
begrudging him on the whole the privilege of 
closing in with atiger. To say truth, I had 
rather committed myself, being neither robust, 
nor particularly alert, nor much of a marksman. 
I was in for it, however, pokerish job though it 
might prove. 

Arrived at the rocks, our army came to a 
stand. An old wood-cutter with a staff of up- 
roarous men-boys reconnoitered, and presently 
made report. 

“The varmints’s in old Hairy’s grog-shop, 
there’s where heis! I seen his tracks right in 
the mouth on’t! Go raound t’other side, some 
on ye, and be on hand to ‘shut’ if he comes 


| through.” 


“‘ Hooray !” said the boys, “ gone to take anip, 
haint he ? well, he mout nat'rally be dry.”” 

Old Hairy’s grog-shop, let me remark, was 
one of our sights; a cavern of some pretensions, 








indebted for its dismal designation to the fact, 
that (not to mention a wild rose bush at its 


mouth) you had within it the semblance of 


bar, and the reality of snakes. 
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This gloomy refreshment room was then to be 

carried. I confess to a feeling of disappointment 
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which my 

hir 








prey might escape should tremor seiz 
. 5S : 





tracted from the enterprise something of its Put- 


; but then my gentleman was a ti- 








ger, Putnam’s of yore only a wolf. 


On the whole, I was willing that the monster's 


tracks should owe their bigness to swelled feet 





the tiger being presumably ont of training), and 
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used-up affair, weak in the abdomen, and of 


sedentary habits. 





| sould do to promote health in the form of letters; th 
atsee- | 
| ing with whom he had to deal. True it snb- | 


“Ts she all ready? Primin’ in the pan, eh? 
flints right ?” said the cautious wood cutter, con- 
cerned, it would seem, for the serviceableness of 
my “shooting iron.” “ Wal, in with ye ! here’s 
luck!” and he refreshed himself with bitters from 
a venerable pocket pistol. This done, he shoul: 
dered his axe and stood at ease. 

“In with me!” © to be sure! Anything 
that anybody desired! I sustained at least the 
part of Hamlet in the play, that was some satis- 
faction; and if I didn’t get killed I should come 


out famous. A pine torch was forthcoming. I | 


took it, and with gun ready cocked, crept in. 
“The most terrifying darkness appeared in front 
of the dim circle of light afforded by the torch.” 


Yes, the text of the story of “Old Put,” in | 


Pomfret cave, tallied exactly with what confront- 
ed me. 

I forged forward doggedly, till a mufled 
growl quite indescribable, brought my heart into 
my throat. Too much taken aback to infer from 
the noise how remote the grim brute might be, 
I planted my torch in a crevice—not very stead- 
ily, no—presented my gun, and listened hard for 
growl the second. No sooner, however, was the 
gun levelled, than something began to stir. The 
tiger, though I could see nothing, doubtless had 
me in plain sight from his lurking place, and was 
crouching for his deadly spring. 

“Here goes, then!” said I, “ for I could stand 
it no longer. “ Click!” went my fire-lock, and 
—flashed in the pan. 

Prime again, of course I couldn’t; for the 
monster would be on me in the twinkling ofan eye. 
What to do next? I snatched up the torch 
and sprang forward. He should have /t, at least, 
in his face before hedemolished me. So devised, 
so attempted, and with happy result. The novel 
assault might well be too much for the brute 
nature subjected to it. 

“Go way !” shrieked the tiger, and burst out 
a-crying. It was “ that all-fired nat’ral !” 

Some ado was now making at the mouth of 
the cave. Heads intruded warily to inquire, 
“ What progress ?” 

“All alive thus fur,” said I. “Just be patient 
and I'll report myself shortly. Now you, sir,” I 
proceeded, turning to the dismayed ex-tiger, 
“what do you think will be done to you?’ A 
pretty hubbub you’ve brought about, to be sure! 
How came you here, eh?” And I raised the 
gun as a promising note of interrogation to em- 
phasize my question. The simpleton shook and 
protested with a dolorous whine. 

“Who brought you here? you mischievous 
imp! Speak up, or I’ll shoot you.” 

“ Walter gi’ me gingerbread !” 

The problem was solved. The tiger, let 
natural history know it, had been coaxed with 
gingerbread, and was irresponsible. The wick- 
edest wag of the village was at the bottom of it all. 

“Oho! Walter did, did he? Walter gave 
you gingerbread, and us—fits! and where is 
Walter?” I continued. “Speak!” and again 
T levelled the gun. Never oracle heaved and set 
more uneasily or deliberated more taxingly to 
the patience, than the idiot catechumen ; who at 
length, under duress, gave answer : 

“ Walter goes a fishin’.”’ 

Any further light from the “ nat’ral,” was out 
of the question. It remained but to show him 
the door of the cave, and introduce the tiger to 
the multitude. 

Such a “how d’ye do,” as presently ensued, 
had seldom been heard in Pampkinfield, or else- 
where. No time was lost in pushing inquiry 
respecting the delinquent, Walter, the arch pest 
as I said, of the neighborhood. J/e had howled 
but now in the cave, of that I was sure; and the 
old wood-cutter was “ darnedly ” mistaken if he 
hadn’t ‘saw ” him cut across lots, five minutes 
ago, from the back door of Old Hairy’s bar- 
room. 

It was moved and seconded to hunt Master 
Walter himself, according to the strictest statutes 
of the chase. “I'd ‘ dror’ him like a fox !” said 
one; “I'd give him to the dogs!’ said another. 

But Walter, you may guess, was a wary wild 
beast—already “abroad” ona second class rail- 
way train; on his way, indeed, toward a seven 
years’ whaling cruise off Japan. Good-by, John. 
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Jester's Picnic. 


mene 
_ One ~ last week, Jones met his friend Smith 
limping along, and anxiously inquired, “ What's 
the difficulty, Smith?’ Smith immediately 
threw himself into a theatrical attitude, and 
gravely informed Jones how the accident hap- 
pened, in the following language 

On Wednesday last, the 13:h inst, whilst 
pursuing my peaceful avocations, an instrument 
of mechanical labor, vulgarly denominated an 
adae, violently precipitated itself from my left 
digital extremity, and alighted with astounding 
violence on my right pedal extremit 
severing the tendon of the minor toe.” 

Jones, quite astounded by his friend’s con- 
versational powers, leaves in a hurry, mutt: ring 
something similar to “ Poor boy—cut his foot— 
great pity!” j 


y, thereby 


Brown and Smith, two gentlemen well known 
to every one who walks the street, were out a 
few days since, when they were met by an over- 
dressed individual who appeared as if he thought 
he was somebody, and wanted evervbody to 
know it. ‘a 

“Do you know that chap, Smith 7” said 
Brown. 

“Yes, I know him, that is, I know of him.” 

“ Well, who in the name of sense is he ¢” 

“Why, he’s a sculptor.” 

“Such a looking chap as that a seulptor— 
surely you must be mistaken !”” 

‘He may not be the kiad of a one you mean, 
but 1 know that he chisseled a tailor—out of a 
suit of clothes last week.”—N. Y. Pick. 


RAR AS SARA AAA AR A aa 


A waggish fellow, somewhat troubled with an 
impediment in his speech, whose quibs and 
quibbles have been relished by many of us, while 
one day sitting at a public table, had occasion to 
use a pepper-box. After shaking it with all due 
vehemence, and turning it in various ways, he 
found that the crushed peppercorns were in no- 
wise inclined to come forth. ‘ T-t-t-h this p-pe- 
pepper-box,” he exclaimed with a facetious grin, 
“is so some thing li-like mnyself.” 

“Why so?” interrogated a neighbor. 

“P-poo poor delivery,” was the reply. 


NN RNS EN EN een 


A German peasant, newly enlisted in the army, 
had scarcely arrived at the regiment when he was 
sent with others upon a skirmishing party; ap- 
proaching a wood in which a party of the enemy 
were posted, who immediately fired upon the 
Germans, and while the musket balls were fiying 
very thick, the honest peasant stepped out of the 
ranks, making a sign to the coming enemy to 
desist, at the same time bawled out: i 

“Why, what the devil are you firing for, 
don’t you see there are people a coming ?”’ 


RAR AAA ARR AAA aA 


An Irishman on arriving in America took a 

fancy to the Yankee girls, and wrote to his wife 
as follows : 
_ “Dear Norah, these melancholy lines are to 
inform you that I died yesterday, and hope you 
are enjoying the same blessing. 1 recommend 
you to marry Jemmy O’Rouke, and take good 
care of the childers. From your affectionate hus- 
band till death.” 


WAAR AAAS Ana Ras ana 


A man who had a ease in court said if he had 
lost it in the Common Pleas he would appeal to 
the Supreme Court, and from there to the Uni- 
ted States Court, and from there to Heaven. 
“ Certainly, thea,” replied a gentleman, “ you 
will be defeated; for you will not be present to 
answer for yourself, and no attorney is ever ad- 
mitted there !” 


RRR NARA Ree enn an 


A young Tennessean, who was taken by the 
British before the battle at New Orleans, on the 
night of the same day was asked how far it was 
to the city, and answered, “Six miles.” The 
replied, “We will be there to-morrow.” “It 
is not far,” said he, “but it is a very rough 
road.” “* What is in the way?” “ Uid dlick- 
ory,” replied the young man. 


“Why don’t you wheel that barrow of coals, 
Ned ?” said a learned miner to one of his sons. 
“itis nota very hard job; there is an inclined 

lane to relieve you.” “Ah,” replied Ned, who 
vad more relish for wit than work. “ The plane 
may be inclined, but hang me if I am.” 
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